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PAKLIAMEN| HILL AND THE GROUND WHICH IT IS PROPOSE] TO PURCHASE 


THE GARDEN PARTY GIVEN BY THE HAMPSTEAD HEATH EXTENSION COMMITTRE 


THE PROPOSED PURCHASE OF PARLIAMENT HILL, HAMPSTEAD, AND THE ADJACENT FIELDS BY THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 


Five Years or Nationa Lrre.——The Parliament 
elected in 1880 has now practically finished its labours. It is 
too early to pronounce a final judgment on its work, but we 
may already safely say that the last five years have been in 
some respects as important as any similar period in our his- 
tory. Inthe conduct of Foreign Affairs the Liberal Govern- 
ment was generally weak and vacillating ; yet by the occupa- 
tion of Egypt it ma:ked an epoch of immense importance in 
the development of the British Empire. For although our 
troops may by-and-by be withdrawn from that country, it is 
recognised by all the world that Egypt must henceferth be 
very much more intimately connected with England than 
with any other Power. At home the period has been made 
memorable by the definite establishment of Democratic 
methods of government. It can no longer be said that Eng- 
Jand is ruled by aclass; the people have supreme power in 
their own hands, and on them will rest the responsibility for 
all that may be done by their representatives. Along with 
this momentous change there has been a remarkable growth 
of interest in social as distinguished from merely political ques- 
tions. The last days of the present Parliament have been spent 
in the consideration of measures for the protection of girls and 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the poorer classes of 
the community; and this fact fairly indicates the general 
direction of public opinion and feeling. Perhaps it may be 
added that we have seen the beginning of a new grouping of 
political: parties. The old distinction between Liberalism 
and Conservatism seems to have beconie obsolete. At any 
rate, Tories nave shown themselves not less ready than 
Radicals to favour far-reaching schemes of reform, and there 
is an almost universal belief that, in deciding between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, the country will not have to 
decide between two statesmen, one of whom advocates 
progress, while the other wishes to keep things as they are. 
Both statesmen will claim to be reformers, although they may 
differ as to the means by which the objects they have in view 
may be most wisely accomplished. 


PROTECTION FoR Younc Wonen.——Within the limited 
space allotted in these columns, it would be impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to discuss the successive clauses of such a 
measure as the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. Buta few 
general remarks ona subject of such vital importance cannot 
surely be out of place in this journal. The crusade initiated 
by the Pal! Mall Gazette might perhaps have been conducted 
with greater discrimination; but, on the other hand, it may 
be fairly argued that public sympathy would have been less 
keenly aroused if the terrible facts had been disclosed in a 
fermal, passionless, and, therefore, uninviting style. And it 
must be borne in mind that all, or nearly all, which has thus 
far been accomplished in Parliament is due to the agitation 
which has arisen out of doors. Before this public stir began, 
Parliament—and especially the House of Commons—was 
disgracefully apathetic on this subject. The House of Lords 
has behaved better than the House of Commons, in spite 
of the prevailing popular notion that aristocrats are the chief 
evil-doers in matters of this kind. Four years ago a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords drew attention to the horrors 
which the Bill now before Parliament is intended to 
lessen. Yet nothing in the way of legislation was done; 
and, only as recently as last May, the Bill brought in by 
the late Government was talked out in a House of less than 
twenty members, The resuscitated Bill of July, on the con- 
trary, has been eagerly discussed by crowded Houses, and 
has been materially strengthened in sume of its clauses. To 
what is this marvellous change due? Surely to the indigna- 
tion which has been aroused outside Parliament, and which 
has spurred into action not a few Members of the easy-going 
conventional man-of-the-world type. Too much must not be 
expected from the Bill, but it will do some indirect good if 
it should practically teach the laxer part of mankind that the 
deliberate ruin of a woman is one of the blackest crimes which 
aman cancommit. The offence is heinous, because to the 
woman the consequences are usuallyso terrible. Even the most 
heartless libettine would pause before the commission of the 
deed if he could realise beforehand the successive steps of 
his partner’s future career: the gradual ioral and physical 
deterioration, the drunkenness, disease, and premature death. 
But, as such a vision of sin is rarely if ever vouchsafed, the 
libertine (not necessarily a man of rank and wealth, but far 
more often belonging to the same class as his victim) must 
be restrained by fear of punishment. And, if the public 
could really get their own way, they would make this 
punishment much sharper and more certain than any which 
the wisdom of Parliament is likely to authorise. 


THe “Hecia” Court MarriaL._—After reading the 
evidence in this case the verdict seemed a foregone con- 
clusion, but so dark are the ways of courts-martial that 
Captain Markham and Lieutenant Nicholson must have felt 
immensely relieved when they heard the Court's decision 
that the charges against them were “not proven.” In fact, 
the presence of mind and readiness of resource shown by 
both officers were highly commendable, and without doubt 
saved the lives of many of the unfortunate passengers on 
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board the Cheerful. But though the verdict was undoubtedly 


just there were one or two points in the evidence which 
Why was the Hecla proceeding in foggy 


require notice. 
weather at the unduly high rate of nine knots an hour? 


The answer given was that the Hec/a, being a large vessel, is 
unmanageable at a lower rate of speed. Now this answer is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, but the awkward fact remains that 
there are not a few of Her Majesty’s ships which are by no 
means good sea-boats. In the case of large line-of-battle 
ships catrying very heavy guns, such defects are perhaps 
unavoidable, though none the less deplorable. But the Hecla 
is not one of these. She is only a torpedo-depdt, and it is 
monstrous that vessels of this class should be so badly 
designed that they will not answer their helm except when 
going at a rate of speed which, in bad weather or crowded 
quarters, is dangerous. Lastly, it may be observed that the 
same evidence which acquitted the officers of the /Zecla 
pointed to considerable lack of judgment, to say the least of 
it, on the part of those on board the Cheerful, but, as their 
conduct will perhaps become the subject of separate inquiry, 
further remark on it had better be reserved. 


ENGLAND, Russia, AND AFGHANISTAN.——There is not 
much reason to fear that the difficulties about the Zulfkar 
Pass will lead to war; but an uneasy feeling has been excited 
in this country by the manifest unwillingness of Russia to 
arrive at a final decision. She professes, as Lord Salisbury 
explained on Tuesday, to be anxious only to obtain fuller 
information ; but her real intention is probably to wait until 
she sees which of the two English parties is to be in power 
after the General Election. She knows that, if the Tories 
secure a majority, she will have to be content with the terms 
which are now offered to her; but she may hope that, if the 
Liberals are in office, she will be able to demand more favour- 
able conditions. Fortunately, there is no sign that in this 
matter Mr. Gladstone will be less resolute than Lord Salis- 


bury. The Conservatives are simply maintaining the claims ‘ 


which were advanced by the Liberal Ministry, and the Oppo- 
sition has not found any occasion to condemn or criticise the 
action of the present Government. The Ameer may not be 
a very trustworthy ally; but we have come under distinct 
obligations to him, and all parties acknowledge that while he 
remains loyal to us we are bound to give him the protection 
we have promised. Another good element in the situation is 
that there is now no difference of opinion in England as to 
the necessity of fortifying the Indian frontier, so that our 
Empire may be safe altogether apart from the shifting humour 
ofthe Afghan people and their ruler. The Pishin Valley is 
already occupied by our troops, and Lord -Salisbury went so 
far as to say that it “will probably be occupied in greater 
force as time goes on.” Other positions of strategical 
importance are also to be gradually strengthened. If this 
policy is maintained, as we are justified in hoping that it will 
be, the intentions of the Ameer will become less important, 
and perhaps he will be all the more anxious on that account 
to fulfil his engagements. 


SourHern RatLway AMALGAMATION.——As the metropolis 
lies on the south-eastern border of Great Britain, the 
railway lines which radiate towards that coast are shorter 
than those stretching in other difections. In spite, however, 
of their diminutive size, a good deal is heard of the railway 
systems which occupy this area, the reason being perhaps 
that, like small dogs as compared with large dogs, they are 
fond of barking and snarling. They have not a continent to 
play with, like the locomotive monarchs of America, Jay 
Gould and Vanderbilt, yet Messrs. Forbes, Laing, and 
Watkin, the kings of the three lines which traverse the 
pleasant counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, are often 
more or less in a condition of internecine war, and are at 
this very time planning raids on each other’s territories. 
But what insanity is implied by this squabbling! Truly 
one may say with Chancellor Oxenstiern (slightly 
altered), “With how little wisdom the railway world is 
governed!” Neither of the South-Eastern nor of the 
Brighton and South Coast have the financial annals 
been very prosperous, while those of the Chatham 
and Dover have been simply disastrous. Why dothey not, 
instead of fighting and running up lawyers’ bills, determine to 
amalgamate? Even then their territory would be small 
compared to that of such giants as the North-Western and the 
North-Eastern, while their goods and mineral traffic is neces- 
sarily insignificant. Just because of these unayoidable dis- 
advantages they ought to study economy, and surely one 
Board of Directors would be cheaper than three. Times too, 
just now, are exceptionally hard. The passenger traffic is 
their sheet anchor, but last year it was seriously diminished 
by the cholera on the Continent; and now, just as the 
pleasure-secking world are pluming their wings for their 
annual exodus, the reappearance of the cholera at Marseilles 
will keep many British holiday-makers within the limits of 
their own islands. Should these three companies ever come 
to utter grief for want of taking this advice, surely some 
Weller among the shareholders may reasonably say; “ Vy 
yorn’t there an amalgamation, Sammy?” 


ApaTneric Spect.arors.——Ou Saturday last a crowded 
river steamer was the scene of a painful incident. A man 
and his son were attacked, threatened with death, and robbed 
by afew men in full view of the rest of the passengers. Yet 
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these passengers made no attempt, at all events until the diffi- 
culty had been some time in existence, to rescue the victims. 
A few days earlier a woman fell into shallow water and was 
drowned, for although several men were standing close by 
they did nothing to help her. To what is this strange in- 
difference due? Not perhaps to actual cowardice, but rather 
toa dull, stolid callousness, though a very lenient observer 
might attribute it to that feeling of diffidence in thrusting 
themselves forward, which is the characteristic of English- 
men, and which is often coupled with great personal courage. 
In this respect our police system has not been altogether 
a boon, for we are so accustomed to send for the constable in 
any unpleasant business of this kind that sometimes in his 
absence we lose sight of our public duties as citizens, and 
stand helplessly looking on, We may pardon a man, where 
he is not acquainted with the rights of the case, for hesitating 
to thrust himself into an apparent quarrel, for very likely the 
steamboat robbery looked like an ordinary brawl to the 
gaping spectators, but we cannot sympathise with the apathy 
of people who allow a fellow-creature to drown sooner than 
get their feet wet. It is tobe hoped then that these are 
isolated cases, and that there is still enough chivalry in the 
British character to prevent their frequent repetition. 


GERMANY AND FRAnce.——The recent articles in the 
Temps and the North German Gazette show how far the 
French and the Germans still are from regarding cne another 
with friendly feelings. Germany would be willing enough 
to cultivate a good understanding with France, for by the 
war of 1870-71 she gained all that she wanted, and in the 
event of a fresh struggle she could not hope to do more than 
maintain her present position. Frenchmen, however, find it 
hard to forget the humiliations of that terrible period, and 
they seem unable to abandon the notion that it is their duty 
to prepare for the re-conquest of their lost provinces. There 
are observers who hold that this hostile temper will never 
pass away, but for many a day after the Battle of Waterloo 
it was said that France would always hate England, and the 
prophecy has not been fulfilled. Perhaps the time may come 
when Frenchmen will talk of Sedan as calmly as they now talk 
of Waterloo. For centuries it was easy for France to attack 
Germany, for she invariably found in the Fatherland a party 
which was willing to act with her, ‘To-day there is no 
German principality or city which would, if it could, ally 
itself with an enemy of the country. Many bitter jealousies 
are expressed inthe Reichstag ; but, in the determination to 
resist foreign aggression, the nation is united in a sense in 
which it never has been united since the greatest days of the 
Holy Roman Empire. If, therefore, the French are resolved 
to wage a war of revenge, the task before them is one of the 
most formidable they have ever undertaken. This they are 
likely to see more and more clearly, aad the perception of the 
difficulties in their way may do more than anything else in 
the end to cool their military ardour. 


INCREASE OF THE CHOLERA.—Since we last wrote on this 
subject the severity of the disease has greatly increased, and 
it has now gradually spread from the south-eastern provinces 
of Spain, to which it was for sometime confined, and has reached 
the northern frontier province of Navarre, This, coupled 


with the reappearance of the cholera at Marseilics, 
necessarily causes much anxiety both in France and 
indeed in all other countries of Europe. Altogether 


the facts at present are of a disquieting character. The 
cholera of 1885 is ofa more virulent type than that of 1884. 
Not only are there more deaths in proportion to the seizures 
but the malady spreads with greater facility and rapidity. 
Other nations may comfort themselves with the belief that 
the bad sanitary conditions of the Spanish towns and villages, 
and the heat of their summer climate, may have aggrayated 
the fury of the disease in the Peninsula, but no one will 
venture to say that either England or any other country is so 
well prepared that the pestilence will leave us unscathed. It 
is pretty clear that dirt and defective drainage may exist for 
years in a community, when there is no cholera about, 
without doing much mischief. It is also clear on the other 
hand that when the choleraic virus has once effected a frm 
lodgment in a place, the most excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments will not ensure immunity. 


Postat Boons.——Half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and though the sixpenny telegram is at present to be a very 
small one, in fact, a “telegramette,” the public is to be con- 
gratulated upon having at last obtained it. On the rst of 
October next twelve words will go for sixpence, but addresses 
will no longer be free. At first, no doubt, the gambling 
fraternity will reap the chief benefit. Turfand stock specu- 
lators are such excellent employers of the wire that they will 
know much better than the outside public how to work the 
new arrangement to their advantage. No doubt, however, 
as time goes on,the Post Office authorities will see their 
way to fresh concessions. It is better, then, to be content 
with a small boon than to compel the Department which 
earns such a large proportion of the revenue to work at a 
loss. This is not the only gift of the Postmaster-General to 
the public. Two other minor improvements in the system 
deserve notice. In the first place it will very shortly be 
possible to insure parcels. This has long been the case with 
railway parcels, and the somewhat disappointing returns of 
the Parcel Post were perhaps due to the fact that in this 
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respect the railway companies had an advantage over the 
Post Office. Secondly, the extra stamps required to make up 
‘a postal order to the required amount—e.g., to make a 
17s. 6@. into one for 175. 9%d.—may now be affixed to the 
front of the order, where they can be seen at a glance, 
instead of to the back, where they were sometimes missed by 
the recipient. These are small things, but they show that 
the Post Office is keeping up its reputation as one of the 
most progressive and best-managed of the Public Depart- 
ments. 


Trantan CRUELTY. If we may judge from a corre- 
spondence which has been going on in the Zzmes, the Italian 
people have much to learn as to the duty of mankind towards 
animals. Some appalling instances of cruelty have been 
mentioned, and unfortunately there is no reason to suspect 
that those who have written on the subject have been guilty 
of the slightest exaggeration. We are occasionally informed 
that the indifference of many Italians to animal suffering is 
due in some mysterious way to “their southern blood ;” 
but why “southern blood” should make people cruel, even 
when their passions are not excited, the philosophers who 
offer this account of the matter do not explain. Per- 
haps, when an Italian of average moral character laughs 
at the tortures of a rat which is being burned to death 
for his amusement, he does so because he has never taken 
the trouble to imagine what the sufferings of the creature 
may be. But itis also likely that he acts from a sense of re 
venge. Rats are mischievous creatures, and he punishes an 
individual rat for the misdeeds of the rat-tribe in general. 
If schoolmasters, the clergy, journalists, and men of 
letters did what. they could to foster a more humane 
sentiment, there can be no doubt that their efforts would be 
successful ; for the Italians are naturally a kindly people, very 
sensitive to appeals to their generous instincts. It is not 
only in Italy that there is urgent need for wise teaching about 
the manner in which animals ought to be treated by man. 
Even in England, where there is a sound public sentiment 
on this subject, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has far too much to do. 


Luwyatics In Luck, Charles Reade’s “ Hard Cash” was 
full of exaggeration. But it was also full of vivid description, 
and the public for the first time realised that there might be 
and probably were, many persons incarcerated from various 
interested motives, on the score of madness, who werereally not 
mad at all. The movement thus begun gained its fullstrength 
when the redoubtable Mrs. Weldon undertook her crusade, 
and the practical result is that the lunacy-pendulum has 
swung in the very opposite direction. Formerly, the danger 
was that a sane person might be locked up as mad; now the. 
danger is that a mad person may be allowed to be at large, 
because no doctor dares to affirm that he or she is not sane. 
The recent case of Neave v. Hatherley is certainly not very 
encouraging to medical men. The jury gave a somewhat 
grudging verdict in favour of the defendant, but this will not 
recoup him for the trouble, anxiety, and expense he has 
undergone. It is therefore little to be wondered at, in view 
of the number of actions recently brought by alleged lunatics, 
that doctors are very chary of signing certificates. In cases 
of downright, stark, staring madness, such as might be safely 
left to the decision even of an unskilled lay man, of course no 
difficulty arises; but there are a number of unfortunate 
people who are on the borderland of insanity, whose 
behaviour is intolerable to their friends, and who would 
usually be greatly benefited by being placed under restraint, 
whom nevertheless a medical man in these days will hesitate 
to certify as mad, because the modest fee which he gets for 
his trouble may be wofully outweighed by a subsequent 
action at law. If this sort of thing goes on, Government 
will have to appoint these examining doctors, as then they will 
be protected by their official position from the delights of a 
lawsuit. 


TALL SCORING. This year will be remembered here- 
after as one of the most extraordinary batsmen’s seasons ever 
known. Of individual scores we have already had the largest 
on record in Mr. J. S, Carrick’s 419 (not out); 200’s have 
been made almost every day; while “centuries” are nothing 
accounted of, sonumerous have they become. The totals of 
whole eleyens have been quite as unprecedented. Two 
innings, at least, of over 7oo have been plaved, and several 
of 500, while a match in which 300 has not been compiled 
on one side or the other, has been rare indeed. The 
chief reason of this phenomenal run-getting is, of course, 
the dryness of the weather. Bowlers find their well-pitched 
balls hopping over the wicket, and they can no longer 
obtain the “work” on the ball which is so necessary for 
puzzling the experienced batsman. The skill of “groundmen,” 
moreover, aided by heavy rollers, makes turf assume the 
smoothness of a billiard-table. This exceeding evenness of 
surface naturally renders the bowler’s task more difficult, 
Nevertheless, he may take courage. <A few showers of rain, 
a temporary return to the ordinary weather of an English 
summer, and down topple the wickets like corn before the 
sickle. Whole clevens will then retir. for a smaller score 
than that of a single individual a week earlier. Where amatch 
took three whole days, and then was left drawn because too 
many runs were made, twenty or thirty wickets will go down 
in a single afternoon. Such is the glorious uncertainty of the 
glorious game of cricket, and so batsmen will do well to use 
their opportunities, and “ make runs while the sun shines.” 
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TOTICE.—The NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY at 
SOUTH KENSINGTON will be CLOSED to the Public after MONDAY, 
August 31, preparatory to the removal of the entire collection on loan to the Bethnal 
Green Museum, pending the construction of a. permanent and safe building for the 
reception of the Portraits.—By order of the Trustees, GEORGE SCHARF, Direc 
tor, Keeper, and Secretary. 


HE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W.—Lighted 
by Electricity. Sole Evoprictor and Manager, Mr. Epcar Bruce. Every 
Evening at 8 will be played the Comedietta, by C. M. Rae, FIRST IN THE 
FIELD, followed by fet the very successful farcical play in three acts, by R. C. 
Cartonand Cecil Ra ero. called THE GREAT PINK PEARL. For cast see 
daily papers. Doors open at 7.40, commence at 8. Carriages at 11. Box Office open 
11 tos. Seats may be booke by letter, telegram, or telephone (3,700). Business 
Manacer and Treasurer. Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS. 


tS sae aaiesiatie MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND IRIDAY. 

AUGU. 25, 26,27, and 28, 1885. a 
Princrpat, Vocauists—Madame ALBANI, Mrs, HUTCHINSON, Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY, Madame TREBELLI: Mr. EDWARD 
LLOYD, Mr! JOSEPH MAAS, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. F. KING, Mr. WATKIN 


MILLS, and Signor FOLI. 


i LIN . Senor SARASATE 
eee: Herr RICHTER, 


BAND AND CHORUS OF ‘500 PERFORMERS, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
Turspay Mornina, August 25.—'' ELIJAH. y 

Turspay Evertnc—NEW CANTATA, by Mr, Freprrick H. Cowen, enlitled 
“SLEEPING BEAUTY,” composed for this Festival; anda MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SELECTION, inclu ing OVERTURE, by Wacner. 

WEpNESDAY MoRNING, August 26.—’ MORS ET VITA” (composed expressly for 
this Festival by Monsieur CHaRLEs GOUNOD. ee 

Wepxespay Eveninc._NEW_ CANTATA, by Mr. THomas ANDERTON, entitled 
“YULE TIDE ;”" VIOLIN CONCERTO,” composed by Mr. ALEXANDER 

ne MAGEENZIE: and ee MPHON? by Mr BBENRCER Prout. 

HURSDAY MorwnineG, August 27.—" a. : + 

Thunsbay EvenineA NEW CANTATA, “THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE,” by 
Herr ANTON Dyorar (com osed expressly for this Festival)" Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Latin Translation of ‘* Ock OF AGES,” composed by Dr. BripceE, Organist of 
Westminster Abbey, & 

Fripay Morwninc, "aagust 28.—NEW ORATRIO, “THE THREE HOLY 
CHILDREN. composed f r this Festival by C.,;VinuiErs STANFORD; BEET- 
HOVEN'S * CHORAL SYMPHONY.” | - 

Fripay Eventinc—' MORS ET VITA. 


Tickets for Secured Seats for each Morning Performance . 
For Unsecured Places. 9. +, +) 3g os ees 
For Secured Seats for each Evening Performance ee tee 15 
For Unsecured Places. * 4 i - 3 z ‘ 8 


Srrancers’ ComMITTEE will Ballot for and Select Places for persons 
(whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently attend to Ballot 
ir own places. : 

Oe enone the Strangers’ Committee, accompanied hy the price of the places 
required, may be made either personally or by letter, to R. H. Mitwarn, Esa., the 
Chairman of that Committee, 41, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. aed 

Persons desirous of cngaging. Apariiign's are requested to make application per- 
sonally or by letter to Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, Music-sellers, Colmore Row 
and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, where a Register of Lodgings may be inspected, 

Applications for detailed Programmes to be addressed to Mr. Robert L. Impey, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee, 26, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


‘i ES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
THE COOLEST MT SCE OF AMUSEMENT IN LONDON. 
THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAIN MENT 
of the world-famed 
M OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
shit TRIRGHSH PAE SHINES: 
y Ee. heey 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
* Doowt THREE as well. 
s at 230 and 7. 
: Tickets and places at Austin’s Offiice, St James’s Hall, from 9.30 to 7. 


o fees of any uescription. 
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"THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s ae tae Pe 

leted a few days before he died, Now on V at the DORE GAL- 
LERY 33 New Bond Street, with “ CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM, 
and his other Great Pictures. From ro to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


\ NNO DOMINI, “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY,” and 
ray ‘THE CHOSEN FIVE.” by Epwin_ Lona, R.A. These Celebrated Pictures 
with other works, are ON .VIEW at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. 
Ten to six. Admission 1s. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS, &c., ON VIEW. 
4 MAYTIME., Bast Bravery, 
TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. S.E, Water, 
NAPOLEON ON THE “BELLEROPHON 
THE GLOAMING. Cart HEFFNER. 
DAWN (Companion to do,) 
THE MISSING BOATS. R. H, Canter. 
A PEGGED DOWN FISHING MATCH. Dewnpy SaDLer. 
FIRST DAYS OF. SPRING. IsemBart, 
PARTING KISS. Atma TapEma. 

i &c., &e., &e, P 

N.B.—Engravings of above on sale at lowest prices. 
THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
Now Reapy, 20s., 
THE 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the Issues from January to June, 1883. 

The Volume contains over 500 Engravings by the best Artists, illustrating the 

Current Events of the Day, as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent Persons 
anid Copies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings. It also includes 
the special Summer Number, containing one of the last stories from the pen of the 
late ' Hugh Conway.” 
Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges, 20s. It can be obtained of any Book- 
seiler, or it will be sent carriage free to any English Railway Station direct trom the 
Otlice for zis. < ’ 

Cases for binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 45.; 


or plain, 3s. 
190, STRAND, LONDON. 


. (except just before and at the hay-harvest). 
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PARTY AT PARLIAM 
HAMPSTEAD 


For the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the spot, 
let us say that Parliament Hillis a green eminence on the north- 
western outskirts of London. It is a favourite resort of the North 
Londoners, and, on a fine Sunday evening in summer time, the sun 
being at that hour of the day behind the spectator, and the vaporous 
cloud of smoke which hangs over Great Babylon being reduced to 
its minimum, a fine view of London is obtainable. In the middle 
distance lies the Regent’s Park, a green island imbedded in an ocean 
of houses; while among the most conspicuous buildings which 
overtop the reofs of average height are the Langham Hotel, the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster, and far away, the towers of the 
Crystal Palace, which may often be seen glittering in the rays of the 
setting sun. Further eastward we perceive the domed roof of the 
British Museum Reading Room, the towers of the Islington Cattle 
Market and of Holloway Prison; to say nothing of innumerable 
churches, among which, however, rises, like Mont Blanc among the 
surrounding Alps, the majestic dome of St. Paul’s. 

Merely for the sake of the panoramic view visible from it, Parlia. 
ment Fill would be worth preserving in its present condition, but 
besides this there lie at its foot a number of pretty undulating fields, 
and a chain of ponds (used as reservoirs by the New River Com- 
pany), which not only add, as water always adds, to the charm of 
the landscape, but also afford great pleasure by the facilities which 
they present for skating in wintertime, and for miniature yachting, 
sailing, and bathing (both bipeds and quadrupeds) in summer time. 

That the public still have the enjoyment of this suburban Paradise 
is simply due to a fortunate accident. These fields belong toa 
nobleman, the Earl of Mansfield, who hitherto has benevolently 
refrained from multiplying his income by letting these lands on 
building-lease, but who simply lets them to a farmer for grazing and 
hay, and tacitly allows the public to trespass on them without stint 
If, however, no effort 
were to be made on behalf of the public to secure these fields for 
their use, itis as certain as anything can be in this world that, 
before many more years have elapsed, these smiling fields will be 
covered with streets and villas. 

To prevent this calamity an influential committee was formed 
some time since, under the chairmanship of the Duke of 
Westminster, and the Vice-Chairmanship of Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. Two or three weeks ago a deputation of the committee 
went before the Metropolitan Board of Works, entreating them to 
purchase these fields for the use of the public. On this occasion 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, with happy audacity, told the Board that the 
Committee intended within a few days to invite them to a garden- 
party to be held on the top of Parliament Hill. 

The garden-party took place on the afternoon ot Wednesday, 
July 29th, and was a genuine success. A large number of 
distinguished persons attended, and though the day was, for the 
season, chill and sunless, they obtained a practical proof of the 
exceeding beauty of the surroundings of the spot on which they 
stood. Then at the foot of the hill, below the space roped off, and 
marked bya line of flags, thousands of the poorer iolks of the 
neighbourhood had assembled ; and it is to be hoped will all use 
their influence to secure this great boon for themselves and their 
decendants. 

On the summit of the hill a large marquee was erected, and here 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lord Mount-Temple, and Lord Bramwell made 
effective speeches in favour of the scheme. Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg 
responded genially, but cautiously. 

It is entirely a question of money. The owners of the land (260 
acres in all), the Earl of Mansfield and Sir Spencer Wilson, are 
willing to sell the land for public purposes. But the Board of Works 
has many claims on its purse ; there is already much grumbling at the 
burden of the rates; and there is a risk that the Wine and Coal 
Dues (hitherto levied by the City Corporation and applied for public 
objects) may be abolished. If this abolition is carried out, the bene- 
fit will go entirely into the pockets of the wine and coal merchants. 
The public will reap no advantage. On the contrary, Sir James 
Hogg distinctly stated that in that case the Board, in order to meet 
existing engagements, will be compelled to increase the rates. We 
trust, therefore, that Parliament will decide to retain the Wine and 
Coal Dues. The inhabitants of London need not dread a heavy 
additional burden as the prize of securing these lovely fields. Half-a- 
farthing in the pound for fifty years’ will achieve the desired object. 
That is to say, a householder renting a house valued at 45/. a year 
will be asked to pay about sixpence a year. This is no exorbitant 
price to pay for the acquisition of such an unrivalled recreation 
ground, and therefore we close with a well-known phrase slightly 
altered : “* Why should London hesitate?” 


A DEAF AND DUMB CLERGYMAN 


Tue first instance of a deaf mute being admitted to Holy Orders 
in the Church of England took place in Farnham parish church on 
Sunday, May 21st, when Mr. R. A. Pearce was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

Mr. Pearce reccived his education at the Brighton Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, where he was for twelve years a private pupil 
under the care of the head master, Mr. Sleight, and was taught entirely 
on the manual and sign system. On leaving school to enter upon 
office work, he soon began to employ his leisure hours in seeking out 
and instructing others similarly atflicted to himself, and especially in 
collecting the adults together on Sunday afternoons for religious 
worship. The numbers attending increased, and this led on to his 
devoting more time to the work. Just at this juncture, the Rev. C. 
M. Owen was ordained, and appointed to a curacy in Southampton ; 
and he, being one of the few clergy who can converse with facility 
with the deaf and dumb by means of the manual alphabet, assisted 
and encouraged Mr, Pearce in every possible way. Ultimately, 
through the efforts of Mr. Owen, the Winchester Diocesan Mission 
to the Deaf and Dumb was established, and Mr. Pearce was licensed 
as missionary by the Bishop of Winchester. The good work has 
prospered under the energetic management of Mr. Owen, §0 that 
now there is an ordained deaf-mute clergyman holding a recognised 
position in the Church of England. When it is considered how 
hopelessly the deaf and dumb are shut out from participating in all 
ordinary Instruction and religious advantages, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the great blessing which the labours of Mr. Pearce are 
among them ; and now that he is ordained to be their own special 
minister, his influence over them for goo:l cannot fail to be increased 
and strengthened. At the forthcoming Church Congress, the Kev. 
C. M. Owen has been invited to speak on this special phase of 
mission work in the Church of England.--Our portrait is from a 
photograph by Hills and Saunders, Oxford. 


SERGEANT BULMER, THE QUEEN’S PRIZEMAN 


THR most coveted honour of the Wimbledon meeting is the 
Queen’s Prize, nor is it a mere honour either, like the laurcl-wreath 
which satisfied and gratified the athletes of ancient Greece. The 
Queen's Prize also possesses substantial attractions, consisting as it 
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EV. R. A. PEARCE SERGEANT WALTER 
REV. R. A. PE B 


The First Ordained Deaf and Dumb Clergyman 
of the Chureh of Englanc 


BULMER 


: wand Lincolnshire R.V. : 
Winner of the Queen's Prize at Wimbledon 
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r. “As it Looks Like Rain [ think [ll try a Palki as an Experiment ” 


3. “Or Head First Either” ©, Right at Last, and Off at the Rate of Six 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING —DIVIDING THE PRINCESS BEATRICE’S WEDDING CAKE AT THE BARRACKS, WINDSOR CASTLE 
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does of a Gold Medal, Gold Badge, and 2so/, This year it was 
won by Sergeant Walter Bulmer, of the 2nd Lincolnshire, . 
Spalding farmer, forty years of age, and hitherto comparatively 
unknown at Wimbledon, but, as the event proved, a fine shot, who 
will probably achieve further triumphs on the Common. 

Sergeant Bulmer’s final score reached the aggregate of 307. is 
four most successful rivals (who respectively obtained prizes of 60/. , 
4ol., 30%, and 207.) were Private Guy, Ist Ayrshire, with 291 ; 
Private Newns, ist Surrey, with 288; Private Gwatkin, 1st Brecon 
shire, with 287; and Quarter-Master-Sergeant Grier, 3rd Renfrew- 


shire, with 286. 5; on, 

The contest for the Queen’s Prize was concluded on Tuesday, 
July 21st, and, on the following Saturday, the prizes were delivered 
from a platform which had been erected in the Cottage enclosure. 


The prizes were given by the Countess Spencer } Earl Spencer, Sir 
Uenry Wilmot, Chairman of the Executive, and Sir Henry 
Fletcher being also present on the platform. Sergeant Bulmer had 
already, on the day of his victory, undergone some of the honours 
which await a marksman who succeeds in the higher competitions. 
He had been borne on the shoulders of his triends before the 
Council officers, and, when the trigger of his rifle had been tested, 
Lady Wilmot had pinned on his night arm the gold badge of the 
‘Association. Now came the final honour. As Lady Spencer 
handed to him the Gold Medal hearty cheers arose on all sides, and 
the band played “See the Conquering Hero Comes.”—Our portrait 
is from a photograph by James Russell and Sons, Hill Road, 


Wimbledon, S, W. 


FAREWELL CONCERT IN THE SPEECH ROOM AT 
HARROW 


Our illustration commemorates an occasion of great interest in 
the history of Harrow School. The Harrow School Musical 
Society mct in the Speech Room on Saturday, July 25th, to hold the 
last of the concerts to be directed by Mr. John Farmer. It was his 
farewell concert after a directorship of well-nigh twenty-five years. 
More than this, it was the last concert at which Dr. Butler would 
preside as Flead Master, and Sam Hoare would officiate as ‘‘ Custos 
of Iarrow.” Three well-known faces were about ‘to pass in 
rausic out of sight.” It wasa farewell concert three times over. The 
programme gave twelve pieces, instrumental and vocal, carried out, 
with some professional assistance, by the boys themselves. These 
were followed by ten “ School Songs,” the fizalz being “ Auld Lang 
Syne” and “* God Save the Queen,” 

It is these ‘School Songs” which made Mr. Farmer's 
musical directorship an era in the history of Harrow, and his 
departure so much to be regretted. 

They are to Harrow what its ballads are to a nation, They will 
last as long as the School itself, they will grow old with the old Hill 
itself, and always stir the heart of a Harrovian. 

The name of Mr. Bowen, who wrote the words, of Mr, Farmer, 
who set the words to music, will live with them. 

Such, indeed, was the spirit of Dr. Butler’s words when he rose 
from his place (the coming Head Master, Mr. Weldon, sat at his 
side) to call for three farewell cheers for Mr. Farmer and one more 
for Mr. Bowen, 

The cheers were given with the ulmost enthusiasm. The 
Speech Room rang with the voices of 600 lads, standing up and 
waving their straw hats. It was a scene which would bring a tear 
even to the eye of an outsider, and deeply moved the hearts of those 
for whom the cheers were given. That “ discors concordia” stirred 
me more than Haydn or Beethoven. 

Already the Eleven had risen and sung one of the School Songs, 
‘Willow, the King,” and all had joined in “* Auld Lang Syne,” 
sung by the boys with hand-in-hand and arms crossed, St. Andrew’s 
Cross-wise. Their arms, as they moved up and down to the chorus, 
made long undulating lines, and seemed to me, who had music on 
the brain, a sort of illustration of the ‘‘ wave theory ” of sound, 

Ss. Pp. 
A CALCUTTA PALKI 


In olden days—before India had become—during the winter 
months at all, events—the happy hunting-ground of tourists, most 
people who went out there were caught young. Consequently, their 
first experiences of the palanquin or palki of the East were gained 
while they were slim and vigorous. But nowadays many 2 corpu- 
lent Britisher on the wrong side of forty Jands on the marshy shores 
of the Hooghly, and it is the adventures of such a one as this which 
are depicted in Mr. W. H. Deakin’s sketches, Ifa man of this build 
and weight had been a wary old Qui-hy, he would have got into 
the vehicle so expertly that it would not have come to griefin spite 
of his bulk, but after such violent gymnastic efforts as are here repre- 
sented, no wonder that the bottom comes out, and the victim kisses 
the sacred alluvium left by Gunga’s flood. 


SOLDIERS DIVIDING WEDDING CAKE AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE 


We have not as yet seen any statistics on the subject ; but no 
doubt the happy union of the Princess Beatrice with Prince Henry 
of Battenberg was made the excuse for an enormous consumption of 
that delectable but somewhat indigestible article of food—wedding 
ceke. Mr, Frank Watkins, who supplies us with this sketch, 
chanced to be in Windsor Barracks on the 31st July, and saw the 
soldiers earnestly engaged in cutting up the portion of the marriage 
cake which had been allotted to them. 


LOSS OF THE YAWL ‘*ZEPHYR” AT CAISTOR 


EARLY on the morning of July 22nd, a schooner, apparently on 
the Scroby Sands and in need of assistance, was sighted by the 
Caistor beachmen, and a crew of fifteen men at once went off in the 
yaw) Zephyr to give her help. When 400 yards south of the 
Cockle Lightship the yawl struck onan old wreck, and notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the crew to lighten her, rapidly sank. 
The men, thrown into the sea, endeavoured to save themselves by 
laying hold of spars and oars; but of the fifteen men who started 
from Caistor eight were drowned, the remaining seven being picked 
up by a Yarmouth shrimp boat, called 7ze Brothers, and com+ 
manded by Emanuel Liffen. Six of the deceased were married, 
and have left families. By their deaths thirty children have been 
left fatherless. 

The names of those drowned are :—J. Burton, single; George 
Hodge, leaving widow and ten children ; James King, widow and 
nine children ; John Sutton, widow and five children ; Joe Eaylett, 
widow and five children; Frederick Haylett, widow and one child ; 
John Riches, widow and three children ; William Knowles, 
widower. The widow of George Hodge is now near her confine- 
ment. The village of Caistor, where the disaster occurred, is two 
miles from Great Yarmouth, and all the men who were drowned 
were lifeboat men, most of whom had done signal service in the 
rescue of crews of vessels stranded on the sands in the neighbour- 
hood. 

An inquest was held at Caistor in the evening by the county 
coroner, on the body of John Burton, one of the eight men drowned 
by the sinking of the Zephyr, His was the only body recovered, 
John George, who swam out from the sinking yawl to the shrimp 
boat, and was instrumental in saving the other six men who were 
rescued, deposed that all the crew knew of the existence of the 
sunken wreck, but thought they were clear of it, ‘The coxswain 
shouted, ‘* Look out for the sunken mast,” and a moment afterwards 


they were upon it, 


‘made from Fort William, the distance 
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The jury returned a verdict to the effect that death was the result 
of accident, and highly complimented George on his courage and 


bravery. 
THE MAIN GUARD, VALETTA, MALTA 


Tuese sketches are intended to represent some of the incidents 
which usually occur on an ‘‘officer’s guard,” in this case, that of 
the well-known Guard over the Palace in the centre of Valetta. 
Tt occupies the same site as did the Knights of St. John’s Main 
Guard, forming one side of the famous St. John’s Square. The 
Palace is immediately opposite, and the chief thoroughfare—the 
Strada Reale—ends in this Square. Here all Malta promenades in 
the evening to hear the regimental bands play. If, as is the case in 
our sketches, the regiment supplying the guard is quartered on the 
other side of the island, the guard crosses in two native boats 
propelled by a pair of boatmen, one of whom stands and rows 
forward, while the other reclines in the bows, and rows something 
after the manner of an exhausted school-boy. ; 

Having reached the shore, and, after Maltese fashion, climbed a 
number of steps, the guard reaches the Square and proceeds to 
relieve the anxiously waiting “told guard.” As the Commander 
mounts to his room he is greeted bya picture at the top of the 
stairway—an officer of the 35th rushing headlong down the steps, 
sword in hand, nearly life-size and startlingly real. 

Glen, the regimental dog, also makes his appearance to share the 
monotony and also the meals of those on guard. Then the sentry 
below rings a bell, and the Commander of the guard starts from a 
reverie redolent of tobacco, seizes his sword, which is ready drawn 
on the table, and his white helmet, and rushes downstairs as 
hurriedly as the painted officer in the picture above described. 

He arrives out of breath, but in time to take his place in front, of 
his guard, and give the order to present arms. At the same time the 
tiny bugler on lis right sounds the ‘General Salute” as the 
Governor drives past, and raises his hat in acknowledgment of the 
same. : 

The officers’ rooms form quite ‘an 
paintings having been executed by men who have 
celebrity. 
or corner, There are also some verses, of more or less merit, on 
military subjects.—Our engravings are from sketches by Lieutenant 
A. W. Crawford M‘Fall, 2nd S. Yorkshire Regiment, Verdala Bar- 
racks, Malta. 


VIEWS OF BEN NEVIS AND NEIGHBOURHOOD ° 


WE need scarcely remind our readers that Ben Nevis is the highest 
mountain in the United Kingdom, rising abruptly from the sea-level 
at Fort William toa height of 4,406 feet. The ascent is usually 
being about six miles, and 
the time three-and-a-half hours. A rough bridle road has now been 
made to the Meteorological Station on the summit, which is a rather 
extensive plateau thickly covered with huge angular fragments of 
granite rock. The view is of course very extensive, embracing 2 
panorama of about roo miles in diameter, the most prominent hill- 
tops around being those of Ben Cruachan, Ben More, Ben Lomond, 
Ben Lawers, Cairngorm, and Ben Wyvis. On the north and east 
we see the Great Glen, with its lakes forming the Caledonian Canal, 
and to the west the Isle of Skye and the long line of the Hebrides. 
Ben Nevis is remarkable, however, for the prevalence of cloud and 
mist which hang about its summit, so that a clear view is the excep- 
tion ; also for the great quantity of snow which falls upon it, and 
which is found among the corries of the precipitous northern slope 
all the year round. ‘his year the snow Jay on the top to the depth 
of 11 ft. gin. on the Sth of May, and did not disappear from round 
the Meteorological Station till the beginning of July. 

Our first view shows the entrance to Glen Coe as seen from 
Ballachulish, on the south shore of Loch Leven. This is a most 
picturesque bit of country, and much frequented by artists. Ben 
Nevis lies immediately to the north of our view. 

No, 2 isa view of Spean Bridge, which crosses the River Spean, 
a tributary of the Lochy, at about nine miles from Fort William. 

No. 3 shows the commencement of Glen Nevis, which follows the 
course of the small River Nevis for a distance of about ten miles 
from Fort William, and is considered one of the most picturesque 
glens in Scotland. 

No, 4 shows the head of Glen Nevis, which here penetrates deeply 
amongst the spurs and buttresses of the great mountain, The glen 
here is deer forest. 

No. 5 has been taken at abont half-way up the glen, 

No. 6 shows the Ben as seen from across the River Lochy 
at Inverlochy Castle. This was a stronghold of the turbulent chiefs 
of the Clan Cameron of Lechiel, and witnessed many a_scene of 
bloodshed and rapine. It was destroyed at the time of the Rebellion 
of 1745,—Our engravings are from photographs by Mr. Murray, 


A TRIP UP THE HOOGHLY AND GANGES 


Tuls trip was made from Calcutta to Goalundo on board of an 
Indian General Steam Navigation Company’s ‘‘flat.” <A friend 
had kindly offered the gentleman to whom we are indebted for our 
sketches (Mr. W. H. Deakin, at present of Edith Grove, Peckham, 
S.E.), a berth on board. 

* People at home,” says Mr, Deakin, ‘* have very little idea”of the 
great size and extent of the rivers in India, or the large steamers 
which navigate them, A flat is a huge flat-bottomed boat, upwards 
of 250 feet long, and carrying 600 tons of cargo. It is towed 
alongside of the large steamers, which are fitted up for passengers, 
and in point of size and appointments do not come far behind the 
great passenger vessels which cross and recross the Atlantic. The 
steamboat represented in our engravings was bound for Debroghur 
in Assam, nearly 800 miles up the Brahmapootra, and would be 
occupied about three weeks in performing the trip. The journey 
altogether was a very enjoyable one. The strange and novel sights 
along the banks; the tropical foliage ; the quaint dustees or 
villages ; the strangely-shaped boats going up or down stream ; all 
these formed a continuous panorama of novelty. I only went as far 
as Goalundo, which occupied a week, The trip was made a little 
longer by what was, to me, the ‘fortunate’ delay of twenty-fours, 
which enabled me to go ashore, and doa little ‘yport,’ with the 
tangible result of a highly miscellaneous and novel ‘bag.’ 
Goalundo is the first stopping-place. By rail it is only one day’s 
journey from Calcutta, so passengers bound for Assam from the 
metropolis usually take the train to Goalundo, and there join the 
steamer, Here cargo is discharged and taken on board. Among 
the latter was 2 consignment of opium for Assam, valued at halfa 
million rupees (nearly 50,0007. ). Weight-for-weight it is of far 
greater value than silver. Generally during these voyages there are 
plenty of alligators to be seen and shot on the river banks. But 
in the midst of the rainy season (when my trip was performed), the 
rivers being very high, there are no mud banks for the alligators to 
bask on. | only saw one, and he vanished before I could get the 
rifle ready.” 


art-gallery, many of the 
since attained 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY 
See page 162, 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR” 


Mr. Davin Curistig Murray’s New Story, illustrated by C. 
Reinhart, is continued on page 161. - ‘ 


AT ILOME IN THE PADDOCK 
See page 15 


Every regiment, too, has its crest painted in some nook . 
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WueEN on Tuesday night the hard case of the London tram 
conductors was brought under the notice of the Home Secretary 
he admitted that it was very sad that they should have to work 
sixteen hours a day. Their position, he added, would be specially 
appreciated in the House of Commons, “ where we all work sixteen 
hours a day.” ‘This is not quite accurate, but it indicates fairly - 
enough the position of affairs in the House just now. ‘The Speaker 
takes the Chair at a quarter to four, and sometimes, as happened on 
Tuesday, leaves it at ten minutes past five in the morning. For- 
tunately, the Speaker is not in the Chair the whole of that time. 
When the House goes into Committee he is released, But he must 
needs be in attendance when the House adjourns, and goes to bed, 
if he goes at all, with the sleep-destroying consciousness that at any 
moment he is liable to be called, compelled to put on wig and 
gown, walk into the House of Commons, and cry ** Order! Order!” 
just as if he hadn’t been asleep at all. The Speaker bears up well 
enough. But the Chairman of Committees is practically broken 
down, and every night there is a cry for voluntecrs to fill his place. 
Captain Gosset, now Sir R. A. Gosset, K.C.B., has never recovered 
from the excitement consequent upon the announcement of his 
resignation of a position held for fifty years. In these circumstances, 
and there being no deputy provided for the Deputy, Mr. Erskine 
remains in the Chair from the beginning to the end of the sitting. 
Between Monday night and Tuesday morning he had nearly thirteen 
hours at a stretch. 

One matter for satisfaction amid this concurrence of personal 
inconvenience is the fact that business is getting forward. ‘There 
have been times when the House has sat all night and been ‘‘no 
forrader” in the morning. Now there is something to show for an all- 
night sitting, though it may be questioned whether this legislation 
at high pressure is likely to result in good work. There is a story 
current in the House of Commons, and we have good reason to believe 
it is true, that on Tuesday afternoon a Member was boasting that in 
obedience to a sense of public duty he had remained in the House 
of Commons till it adjourned at ten minutes past five in the morning. 
One of the last Bills dealt with at this sitting was the Infants’ Bill, 
and the opportunity was seized to ask this assiduous Member what 
were the objects of the Bill. But he could not tell, had not the 
slightest idea, had sat through the business in a half-dozing condt- 
tion, had gone out to vote when a division was called ; but above 
oe ae that was enough for him, he had sat it out. Thus laws are 
made. 

The principal work of the week, both in respect of the time 
devoted to it, and of the importance of the measure, is the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. On Thursday in last week the House 
got into Comittee, devoted the greater part of Friday night to 
making progress with the Bill, and finished it on Monday. The 
interest of the subject brought together a much larger Committee 
than might have been expected at this period of the Session. ‘The 
debate itself was, on the whole, unimpassioned, free from prejudice, 
and directed towards the object of making the best of a bad busi- 
ness. It was one of those questions free from the trammels of 
party politics, in dealing with which the House of Commons pre- 
sents itself under the most favourable aspect. The Committee 
disposed of its work so early on Monday that it was enabled to take 
the Scotch Secretary of State Bill. This is a measure that has been 
hanging over the House for several Sessions. Sir William Uarcourt 
observed that for three years he had been endeavouring to 
ascertain what were the views of the Scotch members on the subject, 
and had not yet discovered them. 

They were presented in very diverse form on Monday night, the 
principal variation arising in connection with the proposed trans- 
ference to the new Secretary of the educational duties hitherto per- 
formed by the Vice-President of the Council. On this matter the 
Government was as much divided as the Scotch members, Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Mundella’s successor in the Education Department, 
conspicuously absented himself from the discussion, Lord George 
Hamilton was equally disinclined to see an office he had formerly 
filled shorn of some of its dignity and opportunities for usefulness. 
Had he been present he would have opposed this clause of the Bill. 
But as Lord Randolph Churchill is the only man who can, with a 
light heart, turn and rend his colleagues, Lord George judiciously 
stayed away. Had there been anything like an organised opposi- 
tion on this point, the Government would have been defeated. But 
the Scotch were divided, the English indifferent; and, the natural 
influence of the Government coming into play, the Bill was on 
Tuesday night, when the discussion was resumed, carried through 
Committee. . 

The occasion of the all-night sitting on Monday was due to a 
peremptory mandate from the Parnellites. The Generai Election 
being near at hand, and the Irish labourers showing a disposition to 
assert their influence, the Parnellites have suddenly wakened up to 
the urgency of their claim upon Parliament. <A Bill is now before 
the House promoting certain ameliorations in their condition, and 
Mr, Sexton, early on Monday night, gave notice that he would 
oppose further progress with the Appropriation Bill until the Irish 
Labourers’ Bill had been dealt with, This was an awkward situa- 
tion for the Government. It is the first duty of Ministers at this 
stage of the Session to push on with the Appropriation Bill. But 
if they followed the ordinary course they would come into 
collision with their allies, who, they have good reason to know, are 
not to be trifled with. The only thing to do was to make a night 
of it, and accordingly an offer was made to the Parnellites to take 
a late sitting and deal with the Labourers’ Bill. This was not quite 
what they wanted. What passes in the dead of the night is not 
reported even in the Irish papers. But after making public protest 
against delay with the Bill, the Patnellites could not very well 
draw back. So the House sat up all night with the Irish 
os after daybreak Gealing with the Infants, with what 
ee ee 7 ia a discrimination will appear from the story 

The Lords have been equally bus 
knack of disposing of ee ee ee ait ae he 
with their dinner. On Friday night Lord Wemyss, the Ancient 
Mariner of the Upper House, fixed their lordships with glittering 
eye whilst he discoursed to them for upwards of an hour upon the 

socialistic tendency, character, and effects of the legislation of 
the last fifteen years.” Both Lord Salisbury and Earl Granville 
each in his way, chaffed the noble earl upon his achievement. But 
Lord Wemyss certainly had the best of it. Ife had delivered his 
lecture, and the two Leaders had been compelled to sit and at least 
seem to listen, As for the rank and file, untrammelled by the 
ae of official position, they had fled at the uprising of the 
ce long known in the House of Commons as 

On Tuesday Lord Salisbury made two important statements on 
foreign policy, one dealing with Afghanistan, and the other with the 
Soudan. On the latter point the Premier made it clear that the 
Government are going to do none of those things which, when in 
Opposition, they clamorously urged upon the attention of the late 
rents _ They are not going to Khartoum, they are not going 
to make the Suakin-Berber Kailway, nor are they going to keep 
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large bodies of troops in the Soudan, nor will they protect the 
friendly tribes. In Afghanistan matters are precisely in the same 
position as they were left by the late Government, the difficulty 
about Zulfikar Pass apparently having made no progress towards 
settlement. 

On Wednesday the Commons read a third time the Appropriation 
Bill, though it was an exceedingly narrow thing. All kinds of ques- 
tions may come upon the Appropriation Bill, and members on Wed- 
nesday fully availed themselves of their opportunity. But in the 
pew relations established between the Parnellites and the Govern- 
ment the danger was averted. Mr. Callan, of all men, volunteered to 
stand aside so that the Bill might pass, and it did, amid cheers. 


Oy SSA AS : 2 S ST ANICOS 

Lorp SALISBURY gave an important reply on Wednesday toa 
deputation of representatives of working men interested in the home 
sugar industries, who asked the Government to take steps to 
counteract the injurious eflect produced by the foreign bounty 
system. The Premier indicated plainly his opinion that the only 
effective measure for this object was the imposition of a counteracting 
duty, but it was not for the present Government or the present 
Parliament, but for the nation, for the constituencies, to say whether 
such a course should be adopted. If a counteracting duty was thus 
approved, negotiations with foreign Governments would have good 
results which it was otherwise impossible to expect. His own view 
was that the power of fiscal retaliation to defeat oppressive action 
on the part of foreign countries was one which should be rarely exer- 
cised, but that we ought to possess it, and that if we were known to 
possess it its exercise would be very seldom necessary, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN continues to show that he at least of the 
Liberal leaders is not amenable to the reproach of being without a 
programme of decisive political action, however distasteful it may 
be to the moderate section of his party. Speaking at Hull, on 
Wednesday, he ‘“ went in” for gratuitous education, equalisation of 
taxation, and agrarian legislation much in advance of free trade in 
land, He maintained that the working classes were taxed 1334 per 
cent. on their incomes while the upper and middle classes paid only 
6 per cent. The only remedy for this injustice was graduated taxation, 
taxation increasing in proportion to the amount of property taxed. 
For the former he would have a fair rent fixed by an impartial 
tribunal, with power to sell the tenant-right. For the labourers he 
advocated legislation which would compel the landlord in every case 
to provide a sufficient number of decent cottages with land attached 
to them for all the men employed in the cultivation of an estate. 
He concluded by saying that the sanctity of private property was no 
doubt an important principle, but that the public good was greater 
and higher than any private interest. 

Tr SEEMS that success has not attended the efforts made to induce 
the two Conservative Members for Liverpool, Mr. Whitely and Lord 
Claud Hamilton, to attend a meeting at Liverpool for the presenta- 
tion of addresses from the Lancashire Conservatives to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and no arrangement has been made as yet for 
holding one in liew of that which, through their refusal to attend it, 
suddenly collapsed last week. Mr. Chamberlain has expressed a 
belief, half seriously, half jocularly, that he and Lord Randolph 
Churchill may one day find themselves together under Sir William 
Harcourt’s symbolical umbrella. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, 
in reply to an address from a Conservative Association, has intimated 
his hope that at the General Election a large number of Moderate 
Liberals will support the Conservative party with their votes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE is obeying the injunctions of his medical advisers 
not to use his voice in public speaking ; and when a deputation of 
Aylesbury Liberals presented him with an address on Monday at 
Baron F. de Rothschild’s seat, where he was staying, the ex-Premier 
deputed Mr. Herbert Gladstone to thank them in hisname. The 
deputation were afterwards addressed by Baron F. de Rothschild, 
who, referring exultantly to hisrecent electoral victory, and hopefully to 
the coming General Election, said that the Liberals must be prepared 
to give the Tories a beating which would practically annihilate 
them. 

InrRopUCING TO CoLONKL STANLEY on Wednesday an 
influential deputation, Mr Forster urged on the Secretary for the 
Colonies, the South African policy with which the public is familiar, 
and which aims at establishing over the native races an active 
British protectorate, quite independent of the government of the 
Cape Colony. F 

Caprain GossET, ex-Serjeant-at-Arms to the House of Com- 
mons, and Admiral Sir J. D. Hay, M.P., have been made K.C.B.’s, 
Knighthoods have been conferred on Mr. Henry Edwards, the 
Liberal Member for Weymouth, and Mr. J. D. Linton, Chairman of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, on Captain Walter of the 
corps of Commissionaires, and on Mr. George Chubb, among others. 
In the letter informing Sir G. Chubb of the honour conferred on him, 
Lord Salisbury stated that Her Majesty intended it as a recognition 
of his liberality to his work-people, and of his efforts to improve the 
moral and natural condition of the working-classes within the sphere 
of his influence. 

ADDRESSING ON TUESDAY the electors of the new borough of 
Hampstead, an advanced section of whom have threatened to oppose 
his candidature, the Marquis of Lorne spoke of himself as a some- 
what advanced Liberal, whose programme included the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, and the making the sale of land as 
easy as the sale of an old umbrella. He approved of concessions to 
the Irish Nationalists on the education question, and thought that 
larger powers of local government might be given to Ireland in such 
matters as railways, but it was impossible to consent to separation. 

THe LONDON AND WESTMINSTER WoRKING Men’s ConsTI- 
TUTIONAL ASSOCIATION have an annual outing on the August 
Bank Holiday, and this year they appropriately visited, at the invi- 
tation of its new owner, Sir Samuel Wilson, no less notable a Con- 
servative shrine than Hughenden Manor, the well-known seat of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. In the heyday of his popularity Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was elected president of the Association, and both he 
and Mr. W. H. Smith had promised to attend its banquet, but at 
the eleventh hour both the Secretary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for War excused thentselves, Mr. Smith 
giving as the reason for his absence a sudden summons toa Cabinet 
Council. The chief orator of the banquet at which Sir Samuel 
Wilson presided was Mr. Burdett-Coutts, who in a spirited speech 
gave an interesting account of Lord Beaconstield’s early relations to 
Sir Francis Burdett, and predicted success for the Conservatives if 
they held boldly to the honesty of purpose and preference of country 
to party, which had induced Lord Salisbury to accept office. . 

AMONG WHAT MAY BE CALLED the curiosities of election news is 
the opposition threatened by a Conservative candidate, | who is also 
a teetotaller and a champion of local option, to Sic Wilfrid Lawson 
in the new Cockermouth Division of Cumberland. ; 

Tue Rovat Commission on the Education of the Blind has 
deputed one of its members, Dr. Campbell, to inquire into the 
provision made for the blind in the United States, _and Mr. 
Mundella has left England to prosecute a similar inquiry in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 


THE GRAPHIC 


THE ANCIENT ORDER OF ForesTERs held its annual [Tigh Court 
meeting this week at Leeds, in which town it originated half-a- 
century ago. It has now 706,036 members, and funds amounting 
to 3,769,7212, 

Dr. O'Connor, the medical officer of St. George’s-in-the-East 
Workhouse, died suddenly on Monday under painful circum- 
stances. He had charged the matron of the workhouse with impro- 
priety of conduct, and she retorted with similar charges affecting 
him. A representative of the Local Government Board was 
proceeding with an inquiry at the workhouse into both charges, 
when an announcement that Dr. O’Connor was taken very ill was 
soon followed by another that he was dead. During the proceedings 
at the workhouse he abruptly left the Board Room for home, where 
he swallowed a dose of strychnine. Medical assistance was called 
in, but death soon supervened. At the Coroner’s Inquest on Wed- 
nesday, evidence was adduced to show both that the deceased was 
very excitable, and that the day before his suicide he had said, in 
reference to the pending inquiry, that his brain would give way, 
and that there was a conspiracy against him. . The verdict of the 
jury was suicide while in an unsound state of mind. 

Our OsitTuary includes the death of the Countess of Albemarle, 
who was married to the present Earl of Albemarle in 1831; 
of General Sir Charles Douglas, of the Royal Artillery, a 
veteran Anglo-Indian officer, who had seen much service, specially 
distinguishing himself at the siege of Jhansi in 1858, and in 
the command of the artillery of the Hyderabad contingent ; 
of the Rev. G. H. Phillips, Canon of York, and Synodal 
Secretary of the Convocation of the Northern Province; at the 
advanced age of ninety-five, of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Rector 
of Clyst St. George, Devon, among whose contributions to cam- 
panology and archzeology were ‘‘ The Bells of Devonshire” and the 
** History of Clyst St. George;” of Minor Canon Robertson, 
Sacristan of Durham Cathedral, widely known as a musician; in 
his fifty-fifth year, of Mr. R. F. Fairlie, the eminent civil engineer, 
inventor of the ‘‘double-bogie ” locomotive engine, of which there 
is a fine model in the Inventions Exhibition ; very suddenly, when 
seconding a motion of thanks to the Brookfield Horticultural 
Society, South Highgate, after the distribution of its prizes by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, of Mr. James Cutbush, the eminent horti- 
culturist and floriculturist, head of the firm of W. Cutbush and Son 
(Limited), of the Highgate, Barnet, and Finchley Nurseries ; at 
Rome, where most of his life had been passed, of Mr. Penry 
Williams, the well-known portrait and landscape painter, who had 
received in his studio or as a host distinguished visitors to the 
Eternal City, from Sir Walter Scott, in 1832, to the Prince of Wales 
and Mr. Browning in 1853; and in his seventy-seventh year, of 
Mr. F, John de Hamel, from 1848 to 1878 Chief Solicitor to the 
Customs, framer of the Customs Laws Consolidation Act of 1854, 
and a benefactor to the commercial community by his simplification 
of the system of Custom-house bonds. 
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ExpLaNaTion.-—-The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine lien 
hows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


During the past week the weather continued to hold dry and fine, or fair, until 
towards its close, when unsettled conditions, with rain, set in pretty generally. 
Between Thursday and Monday, pressure, although decreasing gradually, 
remained high over our island, and relatively low in the neighbourhood of the 
Baltic. Light or moderate North-Westerly winds in the north, and North- 
Easterly or Easterly breezes in the south were experienced during this time, with 
dry weather generally. Fine bright and warm weather prevailed over Ireland, 
Dut elsewhere the sky was frequently clouded, and the temperature considerably 
lower than last week. At the close of the period several small depressions 
appeared in various portions of the more Westerly parts of the United Kingdom, 
with strong Northerly winds and rain ; and while the force of the wind subsided 


ickly in the West, the rain spread over the greater part of the country, 
aad aie et : rain fell heavily in the Northern suburbs of 


n the course of Tuesday evening. , 
London, but none was measured in the south. Temperature has not exceeded 
23. at any of the English or Scotch stations, but readings of 75° or more have 


egistered several times in Ireland. 
“The Barometer was highest (30°29 inches) on Thursday (30th ult.); lowest 


“go inches) on Tuesday (4th inst.) ; range 0°39 inches. _ 
ore. eeceiides was highest (73°) on Thursday and Friday (30th and 3rst ult.); 


lowest (48°) on Tuesday (4th inst.); range 25°. 
No Siarurble quantity of rain has fallen. 
——__—<————__ 


MopERN SCIENCE has led to the establishment of a somewhat 
curious institution in New York—a patho-bacteriological laboratory, 
where physicians connected with the State Boards of Health may 
undertake regular courses of study of the bacteria of divers 
diseases. The school is fitted up on the model of Dr. _Koch’s 
laboratory, and all sorts of bacilli will be cultivated for examination, 
experiments being made respecting what soil they thrive in and 
what treatment promotes their existence. Animals will also be 
inoculated with the different germs. After cholera has been 
thoroughly studied consumption will be the next subject, ; 

Tue SIZE OF CATTLE is a matter which is worthy of considera- 
tion for other reasons than the amount of food. Of course, there 
should be, and normally there is, more meat on a big animal than on a 
small one, but besides this, small animals require more food than 
large ones in proportion to their weight, since they expose rela- 
tively more surface to radiation, and consequently lose heat more 
rapidly, just as several small hot, bodies will cool faster than one 
large one of equal weight. This is a good general rule notwith- 
standing the apparently curious fact that in the case of sheep fed 
under shelter at Rothampsted those of large and small breeds, from 
the big Lincolns to the small Southdowns, all being equally well 
bred, made meat in exact proportion to the quantity of food they 
consumed, It would seem as though the comparative advantages 
attaching to bulk are minimised where all the animals are kept 
warm, and this in turn would seem to show that where all cannot be 
equally protected, the smallest should have the most care. 


THe TowER oF LONDON will in future bé maintained exclusivele 
as a historical monument. All the vast store of arms will by 
removed to the central English armoury at Weedon. 

Goop News For OvysTeR EaTers. The season which 
opened last Saturday promises unusually welt, and ‘‘ natives” will 
be more plentiful and cheaper than for several years past. 

SoME INTERESTING RELICS OF BurRNs were sold last week at 
Ayr. The ‘Tam o’ Shanter” and ‘‘ Souter Johnny” chairs were 
bought for the Burns Cottage at 47/. apiece, and a small wooden 
stirrup cup with a silver hoop fetched 552. 

UNusuaLty LARGE SuN Spots are now visible. On the upper 
portion of the sun’s surface there are several groups, and the largest 
spot is estimated to measure about 20,000 geographical miles in 
length and from 6,000 to 7,000 in width. ‘This spot can easily be 
distinguished through a darkened glass, 

THE ENGADINE is so Anglicised during the summer season that 
even a local English journal has now been established. The 
Maloja Journal is a chatty little organ containing items of news and 
brief articles calculated to interest the travelling public. At present, 
however, the printing needs a little supervision. 

AN Art GALLERY FOR THE CITY OF LONDON is to be per- 
manently established to contain works presented or lent to the Cor- 
poration. For the present the Art Gallery will occupy the empty 
Court of Queen’s Bench in the front of the Guildhall, until the Im- 
provement Committee find suitable premises for its permanent home. 

Britis! Coast DEFENCE is now to be secured by the new 
armoured turrets instead of the familiar old Martello Towers which 
stud our shores. After their use has been severely tested, numbers 
of these turrets will be placed round the south coast. They greatly 
resemble a snail with its house on its back, as only one gun pro- 
trudes from the building. 

THE HI TORY OF THE OLD Swiss LAKE-DWELLERS is being 
industriously investigated by the Lacustrine Society of Zurich. 
When excavating at the ancient Lacustrine Station, Robenhausen, 
they have evidently found the workshop of a lake weaver, filled 
with the rude implements of his craft, and with quantities of red 
chalk, which was apparently used for dyeing stuffs, 

BICYCLISTS in remote Continental districts sometimes sorely 
frighten ignorant inhabitants. Lately a bicyclist riding at night in 
Northern Denmark, with his lamp alight, flashed past a countryman, 
who fell upon his knees scared out of his wits. A postman coming 
by soon after found the man kneeling in the road, and asked what 
was the matter, ‘ The Devil has just gone by on a windmill,” was 
the terrified reply. ; 

Tue First ASCENT OF THE AIGUILLE BLANCHE DE PENTERET, 
that unconquered peak of the Mont Blanc range which two years 
ago cost the life of Professor Balfour and his guide, was successfully 
accomplished on Saturday by Mr. H. S,. King, of London, and 
three guides. The climb from Courmayeur occupied seven hours. 
Hitherto it had been questioned whether the unfortunate Professor 
had scaled the peak before his fatal fall, but as no trace of his 
success was found by Mr, King’s party he evidently perished in the 
ascent. 

THUNDERSTORMS have been exceptionally severe on the Continent 
this summer. The village of Kriz, near Thun, has been nearly 
demolished by the meeting of two storms in mid-air, one driven by 
the /oix or south-west wind, the other by the édse or north-easter. 
They turned the district into a lake in less than an hour, the 
streams became huge torrents, and uprooted trees and rocks, while 
all the neighbouring bridges were carried away. In contrast to 
these fierce rains serious drought prevails in some parts of Brittany, 
and in Finistére not a drop of rain has fallen since May. 

A Most ELABORATE CHOLERA HOSPITAL has now been erected 
near the Vatican at Rome by the Pope and various pious Roman 
Catholics. The building holds 200 patients, and is fitted up with all 
the latest improvements of medical science. The patients are 
housed in separate rooms on the upper floors, containing hot water 
and vapour baths, while a hermetically-closed glass room, to be filled 
with steam, is provided to restore sufferers in the last stage of 
collapse. All clothing is passed through a ‘‘ disinfection canal,” 
As the chapel communicates with the Vatican, the Pope will beable 
to visit the inmates. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH CONGRESS, which opens at 
Berlin next Monday, will be asked to sanction an inter-European 
tariff of 5d. for a first charge, and 2d, for each word. Telegrams 
sent by submarine cable may be taxed additionally, not above 1d. 
per word, On the land lines through Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, the transit 
rate would be about 4d. per word, and id. in Belgium, Bosnia, 
and the Herzegovina, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Luxemburg, Roumania, Servia, and Switzerland. By submarine 
cable the rate would be 4d. per word for three hundred miles, and 
1d. for greater distances, 

THE ComING MAN IN France, M. Clémenceau, is a sturdy 
Breton, with the strongly developed obstinacy characteristic of his 
race. Thirty-eight years ago, says one of his acquaintances, he was 
a tiny charming boy at Nantes, with sparkling coai-black eyes, and 
was regarded by the other Breton children with a slight degree of 
horror as not having been baptised. His father, a doctor, like 
M. Clémenceau himself, was one of the chief Republican leaders, 
and was imprisoned at the Coup d’Etat. Young Clémenceau 
studied medicine in Paris, and, after visiting America, established 
himself in practice at the Buttes Montmartre. However, he sought 
votes more than patients, and soon entered the Municipal Council, 
thenceforward throwing himself wholly into politics. Though his 
hair is now streaked with grey, his eyes are as bright as ever under 
his large heavy brow, and a healthy colour tints his prominent 
cheekbones. Advanced Republican as he is, M. Clémenceau keeps 
most aristocratic state in his country house in La Vendée, where his 
whole style of living, with his horses, dogs, and servants, is that of a 
traditional Breton sezgzeur. 

AN ASSERTED MIRACULOUS APPEARANCE OF THE VIRGIN has 
caused a perfect religious frenzy in Northern Italy. The little 
granddaughter of a bellringer at the mountain village of Corano, 
near Piacenza, lately-declared that the Madonna had appeared to 
her, and had stated that she was coming to earth for a time, so that 
an oratory should be built on the spot of her appearance. Desolina 
Lusenti’s tale was immediately capped by thirty other little girls, 
each of whom had seen the Holy Mother, while grown men and 
women followed suit. The population for miles around made 
pilgrimages to Corano, people even came from Piedmont and long 
distances, so that 16,000 pilgrims visited the village in a month to 
adore the Virgin at a temporary roadside shrine formed by a basket 
with a little drapery. The pilgrims were in such a state of excite- 
ment, laughing, crying, sobbing, and causing so much disturbance, 
that the Piacenza Syndic and some troops went up to the shrine, 
destroyed it in the presence of a vast assemblage, and blocked the 
pathway. Another miraculous appearance had been promised, but 
nothing occurred, though the people waited all day, and they finally 
departed, somewhat disillusioned as to the Madonna of Corano. 
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LE LUMMER 
FROM DESCRIPTIONS BY JAMES HAYLETT, AARON|HAYLETT, ISAIAH HAYLETT. AND ROBERT P 


THE prospects of a speedy settlement of the AFGHAN difficulty de 
not improve. The negotiations, it is officially acknowledged, are 
well nigh stationary, whilst Russia, with her usual facility for 
advancing pretexts of delay, professedly seeks ** further information 
respecting the matter on which the controversy turns.” But as yet 
she does not abate a jot of her pretensions, and England on her side 
as firmly maintains her promises to the Ameer, Thus, considering 
that both the Czar and M. de Giers are holiday-making, the present 
situation promises to be prolonged for the next two months, unless 
some sudden action on the Afghan frontier should comphcate 
matters, Reports constantly arrive of collisions between Russians 
and Afghans—the latter of course being invariably represented as 
the aggressors—and the latest rumour announces an attack by Afghan 
robbers on a Russian caravan, which led to fighting near Meruchak. 
Whether or no there be any truth in these assertions the danger of 
collision is not lessened by the steady massing of Russian troops in 
favourable positions, partieularly near Penjdeh. Afghan traders 
have been expelled from Askabad, and the natives accordingly 
retaliate by trying'to divert the water supply. This water difficulty 
seriously impedes the construction of the Trans-Caspian railway, as 
the neighbouring wells only yield a saline fluid. Still the works are 
being pushed forward, while with a view of forming a strong military 
base Merv is to be entirely re-built, and connected with Bokhara by 
telegraph. Yet while themselves pursuing these active military pre- 
parations the Russians wax fierce atsimilar activity on the British side. 
They are sorely alarmed by the proposed establishment of a huge camp 
in the Pishin Valley, though such a precaution is merely part of the 
general plan for better protecting the Indian frontier. As toa 
British occupation of Candahar, the semi-official Nord coolly remarks 
that this step would necessarily lead to the Russians occupying 
Herat, Save this suggestion the Russian press just now 1s far 
more temperate, and commends Lord Salisbury’s pacific statements 
atthe Mansion House. Continental opinion in general takes mnch 
the same favourable view, 


But at present abroad international politics are second in interest 
to that dread subject, the cholera, While the epidemic in Seatn, 
notwithstanding its violence, has received far less attention than the 
outbreak in other countries last year, the undoubted appearance of 
cholera in Southern FRANCE has spread general alarm. Fed by 
panic and continued storms the disease has terribly increased in 
Spain, and it is now estimated that within the last six weeks there 
have been from 90,000 to 100,000 cases, and some 40,000 deaths, 
On Tuesday the numbers were stated at 4,282 fresh cases and 1,570 
deaths during the day, but the returns are most incomplete, as 
besides telegraphic communication being interrupted by the weather, 
the families affected endeavour to conceal the truth. Alike in 
capital and provinces confusion aggravates the distress, Thus, while 
the uneducated classes decline medical help from superstition—as at 
Naples last year—and warmly oppose the sanitary officials, the 
Cabinet and the provincial authorities are at war respecting the 
local lazarettos, which the Government wishes to abolish. Some 
villages have completely isolated themselves by cordons, and in many 
places fugitives from the infected area are kept away by stones and 
violence. Apart from the actual suffering from cholera, trade and 
agriculture are grievously affected by the general suspension of 
business, and the revenue is so lessened that the Treasury has been 
obliged to borrow from the Bank of Spain. Indeed many 
commercial towns are completely deserted, while all those Spaniards 
who can afford to leave have but one idea—flight. Thus the exodus 
over the French frontier has been enormous, and it is not surprising 
that the disease should have appeared in the South of France, even 
were there no other causes for a fresh outbreak at Marseilles. Cases 
of cholera had been rumoured in the city for some days, but the 


sudden private visit of the Minister of Commerce, and a grudging . 


official admission in the Paris press, at last acknowledged the truth, 
So far, the epidemic is confined to the quarters of the town where 
it appeared last year, the first case having occurred on June 26th; 
and the latest bulletin gives 35 deaths on Wednesday. The disease is 
specially rapid and fatal, and no wonder, considering that after all 
the plans made, and the money collected, for improving the district 
afterrlast year’s outbreak, actually nothing has been done. ‘The 
French Cabinet are most hopeful that the epidemic will not spread, 
but their optimist views are not generally shared, particularly as 
Marseilles is just now very unhealthy through long heat and 
drought. Moreover, the city contains numbers of sick troops from 
Tonkin, removed into the town from the unhealthy camp of the 
Pas des Lanciers. 


Soldiers indeed ate pouring home from Tonkin, where the sick- 
ness and mortality reach a very high rate, and the climate appears 
most deadly to Europeans, so that reinforcements are urgently 
needed. This difficulty has been eagerly turned to account by the 
opponents of colonial expansion, who have enjoyed a series of field 
days in the Chamber. Nevertheless, the Government obtained the 
desired credit for the Madagascar operations, and even M. Clémen- 
ceau’s able oratory did not prevail against M. Brisson’s appeal for 
support and union. Money hasalso been voted for the support of the 
Red Sea port, Obock, after considerable opposition, which further 
extended to France’s action in signing the Congo Convention of 
the Berlin Conference—finally ratified, however. Now the Lower 
House and the Senate ave quarrelling over the Budget. Meanwhile 
M. Clémenceau has made non-colonial expansion his electoral war 
cry, and is scouring the country to announce his opinions. So far 
he wins considerable sympathy, especially by denouncing the 
Opportunists. A decided war scare has been roused by a severe 
article in the semi-official Worth German Gazette, commenting on 
the Zems’ recent suggestion to strengthen the French Cavalry force 
on the German fronder. "I'he journal soundly rebukes the hopes of 
revenge which evidently still prevail in France, notwithstanding all 
German efforts towards friendliness, and warns the French that no 
aggressive designs likely to promote war will be permitted. 


Eeyrt is highly delighted at the success of the New L.oan, which 
was taken up with the utmost eagerness in Berlin and Paris, while 
Vienna was much disappointed at having no share in the issue. 
small squabble arose on the subject at Cairo, owing to the Russian 
and German members of the Caisse de la Dette not having received 
formal notice before the Khédive’s decree was issued, but the matter 
has since been arranged. Now Egyptian attention is fixed on Sir 
H. Drummond’s Wolff’s visit to Constantinople—very generally 
construed as a new departure of British policy in Egypt. he 
British Special Commissioner is expected in TURKEY next week, 
and the Porte has been considering the attitude to be adopted. 
Two distinct opinions prevail, it is said, in Turkish Government 
circles, for while one party would prefer a simple Anglo-Turkish 
agreement, the other favours a joint Administration of Egypt by the 
Powers, which would enable Turkey to play off one Government 
against the other, To tum to military matters in Egypt, the 
Mahdists are already quarrelling among themselves. The False 
Prophet’s successor and nephew, Abdullah, would be glad of a 
truce, but as the Koran forbids peace with Christians, and the Mahdi 
left a considerable sum to carry on the holy war, he finds little 
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support, and the sheikhs are deserting his standard. It was reported 
that Osman Digma had fallen in the late battle before Kassala, but 
the rumour is notconfirmed, Meanwhile, the negotiations carried 
on by Major Chermside with King John of Abyssinia for the relief 
of Kassala progress very satisfactorily, and, according to an Arabian 
journal, a strong Abyssinian force will start in October, and 
will be joined by an Italian column, although the Roman organs deny 
that Italy has been even asked to assist. 


The Emperor and Empress of AUSTRIA were expected to visit the 
Einperor of GERMANY at Gastein on Thursday, when the usual 
programme of dinners, drives, and iiluminations had been arranged. 
She Austrian Sovereigns would leave again yesterday (Friday), and 
the German Emperor returns to Berlin next week, much the better 
for his stay at Gastein, As to the meeting of Prince Bismarck and 
Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Premier will probably visit the Chan- 
cellor at one of his country seats. There is little else stirring 10 
Germany save a faint interest in the movements of the Teutonic 
Squadron in African waters, now at Port Louis, and expected to go 
to Zanzibar, To revert to Austria, an Englishman named Boydell 
will be tried to-day (Saturday) at Vienna for writing intimidating 
letters to Mr. Gladstone. He was found out through an attempt to 
defraud in one of the Viennese suburbs. The meeting-place of the 
Emperor of Austria and the Czar has been again altered, and it is 
now stated that they will meet on the 24th inst. at Kremsier, in 
Meraven. 


The Unrrep STarss have been entirely absorbed in paying the 
last honours to General Grant. Indeed such a display of united 
national feeling has never before been seen in the States, scarcely a 
single city of importance omitting memorial services and general 
sigas of mourning. All shades of politicians merged their differences 
to follow the dead soldier, and two generals who had been pro- 
minent on the Confederate side during the War of Secession were 
among the pall-bearers—at Mrs. Grant’s own request. After lying in 
State for nearly a week at Mount M‘Gregor, the General’s body was 
laid in his coffin in civilian costume, as even his last uniform had 
passed to the Government. Tis face looked young and composed, 
but his wasted hands told of long illness. The funeral ceremonies 
began on Tuesday with a family service at Mount M‘Gregor, 
accompanied by military salutes, and the body was then removed by 
Saratoga to Albany, crowds lining the route. ‘The General’s 
remains lay in State all night, on a huge catafalque in the Capitol, 
surrounded by electric lights, and 80,000 persons filed past the coffin, 
Next day the funeral train went on to New York, where a most 
imposing reception had been prepared. Nearly the whole city was 
draped with black, and the population turned out into the streets as 
the body passed to the City Hall, where it again lay in State, and 
was visited by crowds, To-day (Saturday) the actual funeral takes 
place, and, judging from the preparations, it will occupy nearly the 
whole day for the vast numbers who follow officially. to pass along 
the ten-mile route from the City Hall to Riverside Park, Not only 
land but water will be utilised for the procession, as most of the 
ships in harbour will follow up the Hudson. Funds pour in fora 
national monument, which will probably be a huge structure 
erected in Riverside Park over the General’s grave, while the Park 
jtself will be renamed ‘‘Grant Park.”—The long drought and heat 
have broken, and destructive storms and cyclones have devastated the 
Eastern States. 


In Canava, Riel has been found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged on September 18. It seems very doubtful, however, 
whether the death penalty will be enforced, and Canadian opinion 
somewhat favours a lighter sentence, though holding firmly that so 
dangerous a rebel should be well secured for the future. Riel 
behaved like a perfect fanatic during the trial. Repudiating his 
counsel’s defence of insanity—which, indeed, was only weakly sup- 
ported by witnesses—the rebel leader indulged in wild, disjointed 
outbursts, which moved some of the jurors and audience to tears. 
He attributed his conduct exclusively to religious motives, and 
repeatedly knelt down in the dock and prayed audibly ; while, when 
the jury were considering their verdict, he sat and prayed on each of 
their empty chairs, sprinkling them with holy water. The jury 
strongly recommended him to mercy, and his counsel will 
appeal at once, while Riel, himself, with remarkable inconsistency, 
demands an International Commission to decide his sanity. 
Now the other half-breed trials have commenced, most of the 
prisoners being indicted for treason-felony, and a few for murder. 
Meanwhile the Indian outbreak is not entirely quelled, for the 
Redskins attacked a surveying party at Maple Creek, Lake 
Winnipeg, and killed ten whites, while the remainder only escaped 
by swimming the lake. 


In Inp1A Sir F. Roberts’s appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
is generally approved. Probably Sir H. Macpherson will succeed 
General Roberts at Madras ; but there is some talk of abolishing the 
commands in the minor Presidencies. Another proposed reform is 
to increase the strength of the native army. ; 


Among MisceLLaneous Items the recent Papal Allocution was 
by no means so conciliatory as had been expected in ITALY, and 
soundly rated the French, Italian, and Prussian Governments for 
their attitude towards the Church, The new Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Walsh, has been consecrated at Rome.—Other troubles 
besides political disputes disturb Russta in Central Asia. Thus 
disastrous earthquakes have occurred at Belovodsk and Karabolty 
in Turkestan, where fifty-four persons were killed and sixty-four 
seriously injured.—-TURKEY is once more intent on the defences of 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and will raise a loan in order to 
purchase armaments from Messrs. Krupp.—-St. Lucia Bay continues 
a serious bone of contention in SourH AFRICA. Now President 
Meyer, of the Boer Republic in Zululand, has addressed a protest 
to the Powers against the British claims, declaring that the Bay was 
ceded to the Republic, which has made it a free port. Nor are 
matters more satisfactory respecting Bechuanaland. Such grave 
differences, it is stated, exist between Sir C. Warren and Sir 
Hercules Robinson as to seriously endanger the proposed settle- 
ment. The Transvaal Government, lately bankrupt, proposes a 
loan to relax the financial strain. 


THE QUEEN gave a dinner and dance to her tenants and servants 
at Osborne at the end of last week, in honour of the Princess 
Beairice’s wedding. The Princess and her husband and the various 
members of the Royal family were present for a short time during 
the ball, Prince Alexander of Hesse and his family took leave of 
Her Majesty on Saturday, when Princess Louise and Lord Lorne 
lunched’ with the Royal party. Later the Queen received Sir F. 
Leighton, who presented the annual Academy Report, and after- 
wards Her Majesty gave audience to Sir R. Cross, and knighted 
Mr. Gorst, the Solicitor-General, and ten other gentlemen. Next 
moming the Queen and Royal family attended Divine Service at 
Osborne, where Canon Duckworth officiated, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and family visited Iler Majesty, while the Queen 
and Princess Beatrice afterwards called on Prince and Princess 
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Louis of Battenberg. Canon Duckworth dined with Her Majesty 
in the evening. On Monday the Queen invested Prince Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg with the Order of the Bath, and gave audience to Miss 
Gordon, while Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg took a 
cruise in a steam launch. The Prince and Princess of Saxe-Coburg 
afterwards dined with Her Majesty. Next day_the Siamese band 
played before the Queen, and on Wedaesday Her Majesty drove 
into Cowes to see the gathering of yachts, while the Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg went afloat to witness the fireworks. 
During her coming visit to ‘Balmoral the Queen intends to receive 
personally the congratulatory address voted by Edinburgh on 
Princess Beatrice’s marriage. Prince Henry of Battenberg attended 
in Parliament at the end of last week, and took the oath of allegiance 
to the Queen, but, as his Naturalisation Bill had then not passed the 
House, he will probably have to repeat the ceremony. : 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are joining as usual in the 
yachting festivities at Cowes. The Prince went to town at the end 
of last week, and was present with his daughters on Saturday at the 


confirmation of Princess Victoria and Prince Adolphus, eldest 
Afterwards they 


children of the Duke and Duchess of Teck. 
lunched with the Duchess of Cambridge, and left town for Cowes, 
meeting the Princess of Wales at Chichester from Goodwood. The 
Prince spent Monday in the grounds of the Royal ¥ acht Squadron 
at Cowes, where he presided at the annual meeting of members and 
the House dinner, besides watching the Corinthian race of the 
London Yacht Club, Next day he sailed his schooner, the Adinze, 
in the race for the Queen’s Cup, the Dukes of Edinburgh, Con- 
naught, and Hesse being also on board, but the vessel failed to gain 
a place. The Princess and daughters meanwhile cruised in Lord 
Colville’s steam launch. On Wednesday evening the Royal yachts 
took part in the display of fireworks, On Thursday the Royal 
family would witness the town regatta, while the Yacht Squadron 
regatta would be held yesterday (Iriday). To-day (Saturday) the 
Prince and Princess will be present at the regatta in Bembridge 
Bay, when the Prince will compete in the Una boat race with his 
‘Belle Luretle, which won the prize last year. The Prince and 
Princess stay in the Isle of Wight till the 17th inst. } 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are entertaining Prince and 
Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg at Osborne Cottage, Thursday 
was the Duke’s forty-first birthday, He will preside early in 


December at the anniversary dinner of the National Orphan Home 
at Ham.—The King of the Belgians has been in Kent on a short 
visit, and the Queen joined her husband for the voyage to Dover and 
back.—The ex-Empress Eugénie is at Carlsbad. 
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Tue closing night of the season at the Lyceum being devoted tothe 
benefit of Miss Ellen Terry exercised a double attraction, and brought 
together an audience which could not have been larger or more 
enthusiastic if theatrical affairs had been at the highest level of 
prosperity instead of at their lowest ebb. Mr. Irving, as usual, 
made a little speech, and again, as usual, said just the right thing in 


the right way. Whatever objection may be taken to Mr, Irving’s 


“acting in certain characters—and it must be confessed that his Dr. 


Primrose is rather too solemn a personage, and rather too apt to 
intone his utterances without rhyme or reason—it must be con- 
fessed that as an orator in this occasional light and graceful way he 
stands unrivalled. We are to have, it seems, from Mr. Wills a 
version of the first part of Mazst,in which Mr. Irving, in the 
character of Mephistopheles, may perhaps redeem his unfortunate 
venture in the same author’s Vanderdecken. Mephisto is, we believe, 
to be the name of the coming drama. Its date of production 
is uncertain, for the house reopens with O/év¢a on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, and there seems little probability of the popularity of the 
beautiful play, or cf Miss Terry’s exquisite performance, being soon 
exhausted. Never has Miss Terry acted the part with more grace 
and tenderness and true pathos than she did on the last night. 
Nothing more beautiful than this piece of acting has been seen, or 
is likely to be seen, by the present generation of playgoers. 

The PRINCESS’s autumn season will commence this year rather 
early. Before the close of the present month, if present intentions 
hold, the house will reopen with Mr. H. A. Jones and Wilson 
Barrett’s new play, entitled Hoodman Blind. Ut is, we learna 
domestic drama in four acts and fourteen scenes, of which the 
action passes alternately in Buckinghamshire and London, Since 
Mr. Sims began to write for the London stage, scenes of humble 
life in the metropolis have come’ to be regarded as an indispensable 
feature inmelodrama. Such scenes will accordingly play a part in 
the new play. We need hardly add that Mr. Wilson Barrett will 
appear as the hero, and Miss Eastlake as the heroine. With a list 
of personages extending to thirty speaking parts, it will be readily 
understood that the whole company of the Princess’s, including Mr. 
Willard, Mr, George Barrett, Mrs. Huntley, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
Clifford Cooper, and Mr. George Walton find opportunities for the 
exercise of their talents. With these will be Miss Maud Clitherow, 
the clever little girl who, before she outgrew the part, played the 
child in the Sé/ver King. 

The “ Beatrice Company,” as it is called—after the accomplished 
lady, once its leading spirit and directress, whose premature death 
was so serious a loss to the stage—has come to town, and has 
appeared at the GRAND Theatre, Islington, in a new play, or a play 
which at least is new to London audiences, written by Mr. Frank 
Harvey, and entitled Zhe Xing of Iron. Mr. Harvey’s piece deals 
with the subject of unjustifiable incarceration in a lunatic asylum, a 
theme which the late Mr, Charles Reade and numerous other writers 
have already handled effectively. Lack of freshness in the subject, 
however, is in some degree atoned for by the conduct of the story, 
which is that of a practised hand. The play, in which the author 
plays a prominent part, undoubtedly interests Islington audiences. 
Miss L. Baldwin, Miss Jane Coveney, and Mr. Carter Edwards 
assume prominent characters. 

Mr. Howell-Poole’s new play brought out ata maténdce at the 
OLyMric Theatre last week, with the title of Through the Furnace, 
is the work of a clever writer; but unfortunately, Mr. Poole has 
apparently more faith in the conventionalities and traditions of the 
stage than in his own invention and observation. Dramatic 
situations are not wanted in this piece, and there is some skill shown 
in the art of turning them to account for the thrilling of simple- 
minded playgoers. But the whole story was too artificial—too 
obviously insincere. Mrs. Conover played the part of a revengeful 
French woman and Miss Alice Raynor that of a cruelly-persecuted 
heroine with some power. Mr. Poole’s failure to impress as the 
hero was the fault rather of Mr. Poole the author than of Mr. 
Poole the actor. A performance of the part of a detective by Mr. 
Charles Fawcett, late of the Gaiety, deserves mention for its 
unobtrusive force and quiet self-possession. It would have been as 
well, however, if the author had not attributed to the English police 
officer semi-judicial functions of the kind which are exercised by a 
French juge-d’ instruction. 

Messrs. Pottinger Stephens and W. Yardley’s new burlesque of 
Oxvia, to be produced at the reopening of the GAIETY this 
evening, promises well, If it is lawful to make fun of ‘‘a beautiful 
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play in this respectful burlesque version” there seems from the 
play bill good reason to expect that the opportunities have not been 
neglected. The Vicar of Wide-awakeficli, or the Miss- Terryous 
Cnele, is not perhaps a bad title, as burlesque titles go. ‘The 
Gaiety Company will be an exceptionally strong one, including Mr, 
Lytton Sothern (who appears on the same occasion in his late 
father’s original part in Lord Dundreary’s Brother San), Miss Violet 
Cameron, Miss Laura Linden, Mr. Arthur Roberts, Miss Harriet 
Covency, and many other popular performers, 

Mr. Toole’s annual benefit and closing night of the season is 
fixed for Iriday in the present week. The popular comedian will 
take his leave for the present of London audiences in Artful Cards 
and Zhe O'Dora, 
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Tuk FUNERAL SERVICE COMMEMORATIVE OF GENERAL 
GRANT, referred to in this column last week, was solemnised very 
impressively in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday. Her Majesty, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught were 
represented, The Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Iddesleigh were among the English notabilities present. The bulk 
of the mourners were naturally citizens of the United States, and 
included the American Minister and his wife; Master Sartoris, a 
grandson of General Grant ; Mr. Henry James, the novelist ; and 
Miss Mary Anderson. The Dean of Westminster and Canon 
Prothero read portions of the Burial Service, the choir singing 
others, with several hymns and anthems. An eloquent address was 
delivered from the pulpit by Archdeacon Farrar, who sketched, 
very sympathetically, General Grant’s varied career, concluding 
with an earnest expression of a wish for the alliance of the two 
peoples, American and English, in whose hands, the preacher 
said, if they were true to their duty and their God, lay the destinies 
of the world. 

Tue BisHop or St. ALBANS headed a deputation of inhabi- 
tants of Woolwich and its vicinity which presented a memorial to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, asking it to acquire the North 
Woolwich Gardens, now in the market, as a public recreation 
ground, The Bishop animadverted on the uses to which these 
gardens had of late years been put, and dwelt on the benefit to the 
dense population surrounding them which would result from their 
acquisition by the Board. The memorial was referred to the Works 
and General Purposes Committee. 

DISTRIBUTING THE Prizks at the Northwich Grammar School 
this week, the Bishop of Chester expressed his satisfaction at the 
presence of German in the curriculum. For the next fifty years, 
he said, German was a language which all strong men would have 
to know, and the study of it was indispensable to a sound 
education, 

AT THE GENERAL MEETING of the Hospital Sunday Fund agrant 
of more than 1,000/, to the University College Hospital was objected 
to on the ground that the nursing was in the hands of an Anglican 
Sisterhood. In the course of a discussion initiated by Dr. Allon, 
the well-known Congregational minister, the Chairman, Sir S. H. 
Waterlow, admitted that serious complaints on the subject had been 
made by Nonconformist congregations who contributed to the 
Fund. Ultimately it was resolved that the grant should be made 
this year, but only on the understanding that the matter will be 
thoroughly investigated by a Committee. 

A CONSIDERABLE AND NATURAL SENSATION has been pro- 
duced in Norfolk by the extraordinary conduct of the Rev. Coker 
Adams, Rector of Soham Tony, in launching during Divine Service 
the obsolete formula of excommunication at one of his parishioners, a 
Mr. Payne, a farmer, of the advanced age ofeighty-two. It was done 
by way of punishing him for non-attendance at church, and for 
refusing Mr, Adams admission to his house. But on the occasion of 
his excommunication, of which he received due notice, Mr. Payne 
seems to have been presentin church, since he isreported as receiving 
his sentence ‘‘ unmoved.” This strange episode in the obscure annals 
of Soham Tony was not without its humorous side. On being warned 
by his pastor of what was to befall him, Mr. Payne fancied that it 
had something to do with ecclesiastical dues, and wrote to the Rector 
to ask whether by any chance he had neglected to pay part of the 
previous halfyear’s tithe !_ There is a good deal of curiosity to know 
what the Bishop of Norwich will say to the extraordinary proceed- 
ing of Mr. Adams, who is described as ‘‘ one of the most crotchety 
members of the English Church Union.” 

AT THE MEETING OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE IN Naw: 
CASTLE, Sir W. M‘Arthur, M.P., called attention to the Bill which 
Mr. Broadhurst had introduced into the House of Commons to 
compel landowners to sell on equitable terms sites for the erection 
of chapels. He himself had found a difficulty in procuring from 
Churchmen, personal friends of his, land for this purpose. In Scot- 
land, he said, landowners were compelled to furnish sites for Free 
Church places of worship. He trusted that Mr. Broadhurst’s Rill 
would soon receive the hearty support of all Methodists.—The 
Conference has decided on devoting 50,000/7. to relieve the 
spiritual destitution of the metropolis through Wesleyan agencies. 
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AT HOME—IN THE PADDOCK 


In the ordinary columns of fashionable intelligence, amongst the 
many receptions there announced the ‘‘At Homes” of the Paddock 
do not find a place. Yet they are frequently taking place during 
this Jed/e-saéson, In fact, they are a feature of the summer, and the 
rougher sex do not neglect to attend them. The scene of the recep- 
tion is often a delightful rendezvous, green sward beneath the foot, 
ancestral trees surrounding the bevy of equine beauties that some 
knight of the hammer has to catalogue, describe, and sell. In all 
countries this modern slave-market exists, but the differences are 
indeed wide apart between the horse-fairs, such as Rosa Bonheur 
painted, full of vigour and strength, where beasts of burden are 
sold, and the sales of thoroughbreds of which our artist here gives 
us a charming example. 

Brood mares with their foals by their side are, in the animal 
creation, as interesting as the Madonna and Child which, in all 
Christian countries, forms the objective of the highest Art. The 
annual sale of the Queen’s yearlings at Hampton is quite a festival 
to the cye, and attracts a goodly company, many of whom are 
really indifferent to the future racing merits of the animals offered to 
the highest bidder. The paddock to high-bred horses is an equine 
Paradise ; they are there in possession of all the delights of life. 
Freedom, the best of food, and the tenderest care are fully enjoyed 
in the present, and they fear no future. Homilies have been 
Written on the vicissitudes in the life of the high-mettled racer, now 
the pampered favourite of a rich owner, and afterwards the drudge 
of acruel master. However, such changes are only exceptional, 
and the rule remains that all really good thoroughbred horses are 
well cared for through life to its end. 

‘© Thoroughbred ” and ‘* blood ” are synonymous terms, and mean 
that the animal can trace its pedigree to an Asiatic progenitor. On 
the Continent the thoroughbred classes at Shows are termed “ full- 
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blooded.” The English racehorse is now reckoned the highest type 
of the horse in Europe. Its blood has enriched the best breeds in 
every country, and the wonderful trotting-horses of America owe 
their merits to their galloping ancestors. The shrewdest criticism is 
displayed in the selection of sires and dams by the breeders, whose 
headquarters are at Newmarket, Doncaster, &c. The value of the turf 
in various districts is studied, so that when stud-farms are mapped 
out their herbage and climate are known. A colt reared on the 
paddocks at Eltham, in Kent, would be more matured than one of 
the same age reared on the grass in Cambridgeshire. 

Sales of brood mares are relatively uncommon, and mostly occur 
when an owner of racehorses breaks up his stud. The usual sales 
are those of yearlings, or of animals that have a racing record. 
The Queen’s yearlings of this season recently sold at Bushey 
Park did not reach an average of tcogs. Looking 
through the authorised record of the sales of blood stock in 
1884, the average price of 544 foals and yearlings was about 268/. 
As a sire Galopin occupied first place, seven of his progeny making 
an average of 1,942/. Hermit came next, with twelve colts and 
fillies, selling each at 1,323 Many persons would be surprised to 
find Blair Athol’s eight representatives making the average only 
3617. I1s., and those of the celebrated Doncaster but 425/. 185., 
whilst Cremorne made 740/. 165. 8¢. for each of his nine. Isonomy 
1s a good sire, and five of his race last year made each 4062. 45. 

The sale, April, 1884, at Newmarket, of Lord Falmouth’s stud 
Was a great event, as the following prices show in guineas: [arvester, 
Busybody, Louisburgh, Armida, 8.600, 8,800, 4,000, 3,200. At 
another sale—Stockbridge—the Duke of Portland bought Rattle- 
wings, a brown filly by Galopin, for 2,100 gs. ; and Lord Zetland 
gave 3,000 gs. for Godolphin, a brown colt by Galopin. The brood 
mare Jannette, covered by Galliard, went to Captain Machell for 
4,200 gs. This Jannette is a famous dam. ‘The mare Mavis, 
covered by Galopin, seemed worth 3,000 gs. to Mr. Jennings, as she 
had in her the blood of Macaroni. Let the reader look at the 
picture, and suppose the mare Spinaway, also of the Macaroni 
blood, and the filly foal by her side, the daughter of Isonomy, for 
which Mr. Cartwright is entering his bid to pay 5,500 gs. ! Then, 
next, the Duke of Portland pays §,c00 gs. for Wheel of Fortune, 
covered by Galliard, and other brood mares went on the same day, 
Cantiniére 4,100 gs., Dutch Oven 3,200 gs., Palmflower 3,800 gs., 
Lady Golightly 2,250 gs. Such figures almost take one’s breath 
away! Of course, these brood mares have the dual value of them- 
selves, their foals, or the promised progeny of the famous horses 
with which they have been mated. 

Intense is the excitement of the occupants of the surrounding 
carriages, or the more eager bidders on foot, as the smart stud-groom 
brings out the ‘* pick of the basket.” On his rostrum the auctioneer 
is seemingly unruffled, and “‘leaps and bounds” by hundreds of 
guineas do not surprise him in the least — for he is used to 
such acrobatic feats. Wriling a year after, we know some of 
these prices were big mistakes, whilst others only secured full value 
for money. A yearling that realises 1,050 gs. is a great rarity, 
such as the black colt Mida, by Doncaster, which Mr. R. Booth 
paid at the Minster Stud sale. The Queen’s yearlings ranged from 
35 to 620 gs. The stallion Galliard, by Galopin, changed 
hands in 1884 for 3,500 gs. Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings made 
good prices, six of them making nearly 11,000 gs.! The brood 
mares and foals of the Moorlands Stud Farm ranged from 260 down 
to 25 gs. 

Broctl mares and fillies of the cart horse breed, such as are now 
being exhibited at the Agricultural Shows, scarcely compare in 
prices with stallions, yet ‘‘ Glow,” a young Shire mare bought last 
February by Colonel Sir Lloyd Lindsay at Mr. Walter Gilbey’s 
sale, went cheap at rather over 400 gs. 

The famous trotting horses of America, reared on the blue grass 
pastures, make astounding prices, and the chief specimens are 
known throughout the States by their time records, the world-famed 
Maud S. of Mr. Vanderbilt having exceeded all known by doing a 
mile in 2 min. 834 sec. There are many other trotters which come 
between 214 and 234 minutes for their-mile. Still, let us not forget 
the feats of Marshland Shales in the dim past, when this Norfolk 
hackney carried his master seventeen miles in fi/ty-stx minutes | — 
a record for distance and face together which it is still difficult 
to parallel. . 

For a picture of English life, English scenery, English character, 
patrician blood, competitive courage in bidding, a focus of 
nationality, a phase of fashion, a vision of beauty in form and 
motion, a group of animal perfections and physical triumphs, go to 
a sale of brood mares and their foals in an English paddock 
in summer ! H. K.-J. 


Il. 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Theodore Childe writes on the ‘ Paris 


Newspaper Press” with much knowledge of his subject. Ile lays 
stress upon the excessive number of the Parisian dailies, and 
explains the basis of the prosperity of some of the best known 
Parisian journals, The extraordinary popularity of the Petit 
Journal he comments upon as showing the value of careful editing. 
As a contribution to the proper understanding of all that belongs to 
newspaper work Mr. Childe’s article is useful. —Lord Ribblesdale on 
* Lord Peterborough” gives us much to think about anent one of 
the most remarkable, if eccentric, characters in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.—Mr. Edwin Arnold’s paper on “* Death — 
And Afterwards,” may be read with profit. It is replete with 
earnest thought, and it has a poetical—perhaps true—interpretation 
for much that is abstruse in modern theology.—General Brackenbury 
writes in a manly vein about ‘‘ Midsummer in the Soudan.” The 
heat of the Upper Nile can be safely borne, he declares, by folk 
who choose to take care of themselves. All the outcry against it 
arises from men whom, the gallant officer thinks, would be in their 
proper place if safely and-harmlessly resting on their mothers’ laps 
instead of pretending to lead British soldiers. Ne 

Mr. R. H. Hutton gives in the Vineteenth Century a reminiscence 
of ‘*The Metaphysical Society.” Many of our most eminent, 
thoughtful, and prominent men met together here on common 
ground ; and Mr. Hutton’s sketch is most interesting, not so much 
for the matter of the discussion, but as showing how near the upright 
motive of all the best personages of all schools is to what is ideal in 
the search after truth—Mr. Cameron, M.P., of Lochiel, writes a 
‘* Defence of Deer Forests,” in which he shows that any interference 
with existing arrangements would largely disturb the economic 
condition of the Highlands, andat present do more harm than good. 
—If in Lord Melgund’s paper on “The Recent Rebellion in North- 
West Canada” there is some slight trace of egotism, he, at all 
events, in workmanlike fashion, recounts the story of the brilliant 
campaign where the Canadian Volunteers were so ably led by 
General Middleton, and he endeavours to do justice to the complaints 
of the Métis. t fe 

As to ‘“‘The Fighting Strength and Foreign Policy of Italy 
M. Bonghi, ex-Minister of Italy, writes suggestively to the 
Contemporary Review. At present Italy rests on the German- 
Austrian Alliance, but is scarcely yet sure where in her own 
interest the exigencies of new situations may not compel her to 
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take her place.—General Sir Arnold Kemball has something to tell 
us about “Persia and Afghanistan ” which it is wellto know. He 
sets, probably with justice, immense importance upon the occupa- 
tion of Herat, and seems to think that much of the military 
history of the future will pivot itself around that city—“ The 
White Cross,” by the Bishop of Durham, is a paper devoted to the 
problem of social purity. While not exactly approving all the 
methods of one of our contemporaries, his lordship yet says :— 
“One thing we must not, cannot do. We will not fold our hands 
and cry hush. ‘The accursed thing is in our midst ; we know it; 
and we dare not be accomplices of Achan’s guilt.” 

Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., makes a scathing attack upon the 
ex-Premier in the Wational Review under the title of ‘*Gordon 
and Gladstone.” Ile uses, in the Conservative interest, to the full 
all the material so lavishly provided by the hero of Khartoum for 
the indictment of the late Government.—‘‘ The Establishment of 
Newspapers,” by a ‘*Conservative Journalist,” ranges quite 
outside party ground, and may be profitable reading both for those 
who aspire to be part of, as well for those who wish to control, an 
organ of public opinion. The paper is intelligent, and written by 
one who evidently knows his subject. ne 

Mr. R. Mackray contributes to Afacwéllan from Winnipeg a 
detailed account of ‘* the Riel Rebellion in North-West Canada,’ 
and of all that is involved in it.—Mr. George Meredith’s verses on 
“* The Thrush in February ” are full of happy poetical thought, and 
cannot but find admirers of its charmingly phrased perceptions of 
natural phenomena. — “‘Some Commonplaces on the Common- 
place” is perhaps a little heavy. It has for its basis Mr. Lowell’s 
recent remarks on the poet Gray. It is at all events characterised 
by large reading, and an intense admiration for Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

The new serial, ‘‘ The Crack of Doom,” which opens Blackwood, 
promises well.—‘‘ A Recent Ride to Herat” gives us a glimpse of 
a city about which all Englishmen now feel a keen interest. ‘The 
author has been there within the last few months, and describes the 
place and its surrounding scenery with much literary ability.—The 
article on ‘‘General Gordon ” is a gathering up into magazine form 
of all that is yet known of the former Commander of the Ever 
Victorious Army. 

The Scottish Review contains a great deal of substantial matter. 
** Natural Law in the Spiritual World” is severe on Mr. Henry 
Drummond, but is, all the same, full of research and careful obser- 
vation of the phenomena of metaphysical controversy.—‘‘ Imperial 
Federation,” written from a Canadian point of view, is a thoroughly 
patriotic and freshly put argument on a now well-worn subject. — 
‘*The Political Portrait Gallery ’’ seems to be a just and impartial 
estimate of our leading living statesmen, undisturbed by party 
prejudice. : 

The Geréleman’s has an interesting article on ‘‘ The Wild Cattle 
of North America,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming ; while we can con- 
gratulate Mr. M. Oppenheim on having collected some facts worth 
knowing about ‘‘ The Mediterranean Galleys,” which were so promi- 
nent a feature in the maritime life of a not very remote past. ; 

In the Argosy Miss Alice King gives us an excellent biographical 
sketch of ‘‘ Samuel Taylor Coleridge.”—As an amusing if whimsical 
short story we may favourably notice ‘‘ Thought Reading at Lady 
Clanjamfry’s.” ; 

Holiday Beloravia Number is full of fairly amusing stories. Mr. 
Spielman’s “ My Only Elopement” merits favourable notice, as does 
an amusing sketch, ‘‘The Mysteries of Mulberry House.” Belg» avia, 
for August, besides its serial matter, does not hold much that is 
striking, though Mr. Philip Kent's ‘‘The Last Feoffee,” is not a 
bad short story. La 

Eastward Ho! appears well to meet the anticipations with which it 
originated. ‘The Rev. Ronald Bayne writes very warmly on ‘* Pad? 
Mall Gazette Revelations,” of which he approves with scant reserva- 
tion.—Mrs. Compton Reade begins what we may hope will be a 
good serial story, “‘ Clem ;” and under the title of ‘‘ Seven London 
Devils,” Mr. F. Langridge has penned some forcible verses on 
“* Thriftlessness.” : 

‘The frontispiece of the J'ort/olio is an admirable etching of 
‘** Hastings,” by Mr. Stephen Parrish. We may also commend in 
the letterpress, Miss E, R. Pennell's excellent paper on ‘‘ The Stones 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION (PIANOFORTE SECTION),——The 
close of the busy musigal season affords us an cpportunity to write at 
fuller length than has hitherto been possible of the musical 
instruments exhibited in the central gallery of the Inventions 
Exhibition. Although greatly deficient as to the foreign sections, 
the exhibition gives a very fair idea of the state of piano manufacture 
in this country. It has been noticed with pleasure that not only 
have the great firms maintained their old supremacy, but that a 
large number of medium-class makers have cropped up, to supply 
those who cannot afford to pay high prices with pianos suited to 
their means. The trade in these instruments is enormous. Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins in his masterly and exhaustive article on the ‘‘ Piano- 
iorte” in the Zxcyclopedia Britannica estimates that 35,090 
pianos a year are manufactured in England alone, and there is little 
doubt that he has considerably understated the figures, Seventy- 
three thousand pianos are made every year in Germany, and nearly 
half-a-million pounds’ worth sterling of these German instruments 
found their way into this country during 1884. The prices of 
English pianos at the Exhibition range from the ten-guinea pianos 
of the London Music Publishing Company, to the elaborately inlaid 
and other fancy pianos exhibited by Messrs. Hopkinson, Messrs. 
Collard, and Messrs. Kirkman, and the massive instruments of 
Messrs. Broadwood, Messrs, Chappell, Messrs. Challen, and others. 

It is strange that the piano exhibits at an Inventions Exhibition 
should show a remarkable poverty of actual novelty. The Exhibition 
of 1851 practically introduced to the English trade from abroad 
overstringing and the full iron frame, although the original 
invention of both these improvements is claimed for England. 
The 1862 Exhibition brought forward the French third pedal and 
other new ideas, At the present Exhibition one of the most 
interesting novelties is the ‘‘Organo,” exhibited by Messrs. 
Metzler, in which another attempt is made (this time by means of 
tiny hammers rapidly struck) to prolong the sound of a single 
string. Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s latest development of the 
‘Vocalion,” a simplified method of piano-tuning by means of a 
screw and nut arrangement applied to one of Messrs, Brinsmead’s 
pianos, a new action and other improvements by Messrs. Collard, 
a piano by Mr. Machell, of Glasgow, in which tuning forks are 
used instead of strings, methods for mechanically playing pianos, 
and other inventions of less importance are likewise exhibited. 

Great taste and variety are displayed in the ornamentation of 
plano cases. The fine exhibit of Messrs, Hopkinson—particularly 
a Chippendale case of rosewood inlaid with satin wood and another 
with an elaborate floral design in the Louis XIV. style—the 
grand piano in the Renaissance style, designed by Mr. R. W. 
Edis for Messrs. Kirkman, the white enamel De nid, ‘th 
hibited by Messrs. Chappell, and the piano in satinwood inlaid wi 
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3. The Stairway, Looking Down 5. Up the Staircase to the Officers’ Room 7. The Guard “ Turned Out” to the Governor — 
6. On Guard General Salute 


4. “There Goes that Bell” 
MAIN GUARD AT THE PALACE, VALETTA, MALTA 


1, Dinner 
2. Crossing to Valetta from Verdala 
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rilt by Messrs, Collard, have all Leen greatly admired. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the medium makers, whose exhibits are arranged 
around the walls, show a marked attention to the details of cabinet 
work. A piano may not fer se be a thing of beauty, but our fore- 
fathers were wont to lavish much artistic skill on the decoration of 
their harpsichords and other piano precursors, and householders will 
rejoice in the thought that the days of the hideons ‘‘ cottage piano,” 
with its silken “frets,” and its shapeless legs, are now probably 
numbered. 

In regard to the more important question of the piano interior, it 
is most interesting to notice the development of the modern instru- 
ment. We need not go so far back as the curious old Hawkins 
cabinet of 18co, exhibited by Messrs. Broadwovd, or the pianos 
made for Chopin by the same firm, and by MM. Pleyel-Wollff, 
and undoubtedly used by the composer. Since the 1851 
Exhibition the piano has advanced with rapid strides towards 
maturity. The old ‘‘sticker” action is now practically obso- 
lete, and nearly every manufacturer has his own ‘patent 
check repeater action,” the points aimed at being, of 
course, the quickest blow and the speediest rebound of the hammer. 
The hammer itself has increased in weight. The Americans, and 
afterward the Germans, showed us that thicker felts with which the 
hammer heads are covered and heavier strings indisputably 
enhanced the fulness and power of tone. Messrs. Quitmann exhibit 
sheets of felt up to 22!bs. weight. The compass of the piano 
key-board has also advanced from six octaves to at least seven 
octaves, and sometimes more. All this has enormously increased 
the tension on the frame from an average of 11 tons in the grands 
of thirty years ago, to 18 or 20 tons in the present day. Over- 
stringing ‘has likewise added to the tension on the frame. Over- 
stringing it should be explained is a system by which the strings are 
placed obliquely and crossed in the shape ofa fan, the object being 
to obtain a greater length of string, and it is claimed (although the 
statement is contested) a fuller tone. The old wooden frame has 
been to a certain extent abandoned. Many makers use iron frames, 
which are supplied ready-made at a very cheap price. Messrs. 
Broadwood have a combination of wrought and cast-iron, Messrs. 
Kirkman a system of steel combined with wood, and Messrs. 
Steinway a full frame of chilled or ‘Steinway ” steel in a single 
casting, 

The foreign department hardly compares favourably with the 
British section, Owing to the limited space and for other reasons 
many of the greatest foreign manufacturers, notably Messrs. Erard, 
Herr Bechstein, Herr Kaps, Herr Streicher (descendant of the 
founder of German piano making), and Messrs. Chickering, resolved 
not to exhibit. The pianos of Messrs, Steinway worthily represent 
the United States, as well as that advance in pianoforte manufacture 
which some of our Conservative makers pronounce rank Radicalism. 
America has certainly given the cue to Germany, whose makers 
have borrowed freely from Transatlantic factories, some of the 
manufacturers of the Fatherland indeed openly avowing the debt. 
The pianos of Herr Bliithner (in whose ‘* Aliquot” system, 
sympathetic strings of half-length are employed to add the octave 
harmonic throughout three octaves), of the two firms of Schiedmayer, 
and of Herr Ibach, are the most important of the German exhibits. 
France is mainly represented by the excellent pianos of MM. Pleyel- 
Wolff and by those of M. Bord, who is perhaps the largest maker 
in his own country. For further details we have now no space, and 
we can only add that in the opinions of competent judges the present 
is by far the finest exhibition of English pianos held since 1862, 

Notes anp News.~——Herr Antonin Dvorak has undertaken to 
compose an English opera. The librettois by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
and it is founded on Shakespeare’s Zrelfth Night,—Miss Marion 
M‘Kenzie was last week married to Mr. Richard Smith Williams, 
brother of Miss Anna Williams.—The sudden death is announced of 
heart disease of Mr. Harold Thomas. The deceased was born at 
Cheltenham in 1834, and was a pupil of Cipriani Potter, Henry 
Blagrove, and Sterndale Bennett at the Royal Academy of Music, at 
which institution Mr, Harold Thomas was for nearly thirty years a 
professor.—A lady of the ballet at the Berlin opera has, it is stated, 
beaten nearly all the best players in Germany at the Chess Tourna- 
ment at Hamburg.—The projectors hope that the new club of musi- 
cians will be started next month. Sirs G. A. Macfarren, Arthur 
Sullivan, F. Gore Ouseley, George Elvey, and H. Oakeley ; Messrs. 
Gye, Hallé, Weist Hill, Mackenzie, Cowen, J. F. Bamett, Lloyd, 
Hubert Parry, Goring Thomas, Villiers Stanford, Ganz, Kuhé, 
Carrodus, and about 300 other musicians have already applied for 
membership.—The deaths are announced of the conductor, J. C. 
Hilf, of Elster, Saxony, at the advanced age of 103 ; of the famous 


operatic baritone Merly; of Mr. 1. A. Forsyth, of Manchester 5. 


and of Edoardo Perelli, the well-known Milanese musician and 
critic—In regard to the Loan collection at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, about which there has been some newspaper correspondence, 
we are able to state that a special catalogue has been for some 
weeks past in preparation.—On Tuesday Mr, Justice Pearson made 
an order for the winding up of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden (Limited}.—Madame Carlotta Patti is writing a volume 
entitled ‘* My Artistic Tours Round the World.” 


THe Sortcrror-GENERAL AND Dr. DEANE, Q.C., have been 
knighted ; and Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald, Q.C., Lord-Advocate for 
Scotland, has been made a Privy Councillor. 

A VERDICT FOR THE DEFENDANT was given, after a four days? 
trial in an action at Nisi Prius, before the Lord Chief Justice and a 
special jury, brought by Miss A.A. Neave against Dr. Hatherley for 
alleged negligence in signing a certificate that she was of unsound 
mind, in consequence of which she was placed in a lunatic asylum. 
In his summing up, which was favourable to the defendant, Jord 
Coleridge said that it would be lamentable if, in such cases, medical 
men were made responsible for honest mistakes, since the effect 
would be the refusal of those in the higher ranks of the profession to 
sign certificates of lunacy, and alleged junatics would be at the 
mercy of men in its lowest ranks. Execution was stayed so as to 
allow notice to be given of appeal. 

_ PROBATE OF A DESTROYED WILL was again granted this week 
in the Probate Court by Mr. Justice Brett, under circumstances 
instructive to testators who may fancy that, by destroying a second 
will, the first one recovers its original force, In this case the 
testator, on his marriage, made a will leaving all that he possessed 
to his wife absolutely. Some four years later he made a second will 
leaving her only a life interest in his property. He afterwards con- 
fessed this disagreeable fact to his wife, but said to her in effect, as 
the judge put it, “I had done you a wrong, but I wished to repair 
it by destroying the second will. You have now the first will ;” 
and he had, there was no question, destroyed the second will, which 
was drawn up by a solicitor. After his death it was, of course, the 
wife’s interest to claim under the first will, which left her the 
husband’s property absolutely, rather than under the second, which 
gave her only a life interest in it. But by the second will, even 
though it had been destroyed, the first will was legally revoked, 
and she was forced to claim under the second will, unless the case 
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was to be one of intestacy. Mr. Justice Brett came to the conclu- 
sion that her account of the whole transaction was substantiaily 
correct, and he granted her probate. of the second will, a 
ground that the testator in destroying it believed that it revived the 
first one, 

Is A SECOND CousIN the same pers 
An answer to this question was involv é 
in the Chancery Division this week. A_ testator left certain ees 
perty to his first and second cousins, but it appears, though he ha 
several first cousins once removed, he had strictly speaking no 
second cousins, who, according to late decisions, must have es 
same great-grandfather or great-grandmother. | However, oe" e 
wording of the will Mr. Justice Kay, who tried the case, had no 
doubt that by second cousins first cousins once rem 


‘on as a cousin once removed ? 
ed in a case adjudicated on 


oved were meant, 


and he allowed them the property bequeathed them, just as if their 
affinity to the testator had been described with’ stricter legal 


accuracy. 


Tue Turr.——-The Goodwood Meeting ended, as it _began, 
somewhat tamely. On the Cup Day, however, considerable interest 
was felt in the appearance of Mr. R. Vyner’s Minting for the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes. The odds of 3 to 1 were laid on him ina field 
of seven, and the style he won in, coupled with his imposing 
appearance, made him at once a strong favourite. for next year’s 
Derby, which promises to be a very exciting race if Saraband and 
The Bard continue sound and well. The Cup itself produced fve 
starters, of whom the three-year-old Althorpe proved the best, but 
for such an event it was but a sorry field as regards quality when we 
think of the famous winners of this trophy in bygone years. We 
seem to be well-nigh bereft of the grand Cup horses of olden days. 
The last day of the meeting introduced to us the winner of the 
Molecomb Stakes, a son of Robert the Devil, under the not very 
elegant title of The Devil to Pay, who showed excellent form. He 
ran in the well-known colours of his owner, Mr, Bowes, who has 
now been running animals for half a century. Lord Hartington 
scored again in the Chichester Stakes with that sterling horse 
Coranna, and Hermitage, one of the best animals now on the turf, 
won the Chesterfield Cup easily enough in a field of ten, the 
Duke of Westminster’s Sandiway being second. There are many 
things more improbable than that Hermitage will distinguish 
himself in one or more of the big autumn handicaps, whatever 
weight is put on his back.—The racing at Brighton this week was 
not up to the usual standard, but was enjoyed by a larger crowd 
than perhaps was ever seen on the Downs. Pearl Diver, who ran 
well in the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, took the Marine Stakes, a 
somewhat similar contest to that just mentioned, and the Stakes on 
the first day were won by the Duke of Westminster’s Newton, 
though they were booked’ as rather a good thing for Borneo, who 
has been some time in retirement. Brag was at last to the fore 
again in the Cup, evidently having a liking for the Brighton course. 
Small fields ruled for most of the other events.—As the time for the 
St. Leger approaches, Melton, the Derby winner, shortens in price, 
and from 2 to 1 has jumped to 6 to 4. If all goes well with him to 
the middle of next month, he will probably start an even money 
chance, if not with odds on him, It is very difficult to see that 
danger really threatens him from any quarter.—A cablegram from 
America informs us that The Queen of the Trotting Turf,” Maud 
S., has just done a mile in 2 min. 83{ sec., which eclipses all 
previous performances. — 

Cricket. ——Since our last Notes the crack counties, with the 
exception of Gloucestershire, have not been very busy. This once 
champion county has been badly beaten by Lancashire by an 
innings and 92 runs. Mr. A. G. Steel did some fine bowling, 
taking nine wickets for only 50 runs. Barlow, for the North, made 
108, This defeat was hardly atoned for by a victory aver Somerset- 
shire by an innings and 268 runs. In this Mr. H. V. Page, this 
year’s Captain of the Oxford Eleven, made 116, thus accomplishing 
his first ‘century’? in any match of importance.—The defeat of 
Derbyshire by Lancashire was only what might have been expected ; 
but few would have thought Hampshire capable of beating Sussex 
by rol runs.—As we write the Canterbury Week is in full swing, 
and the match between Kent and Yorkshire seems likely to en'l in 
a draw, though much in favour of the home county.—A similar 
result seems likely at the Oval, where Surrey and Notts are fighting 
a well contested battle. —The Rugby and Marlborough Match at 
Lord’s has ended ina draw. The Rugby Captain, Bradley, gained 
more applause and honour than perhaps any victorious athlete of 
old by scoring 170 for his school, and appropriately enough the 
Marlborough ‘‘boss,” Meyrick, put on 92.— The “ century” 
makers are again to the fore this week, two of the Incogniti 
Eleven, Messrs. Thornton and Pontifex, having made 116 and 123 
against the Gentlemen of Sussex; Copeland for Durham having 
made 172 against Northumberland; and H. Baker, for Bickley 
Park, 155 against Farningham.—But the most extraordinary scoring 
of the week has been ina match between Bexley and Beckenham, 


-when for the latter L. Wilson made 246 (not out), and W. G. 


Wyld 203 (not out), which with ‘‘extras” made 470, without loss 
of a wicket, in reply to the Bexley innings of 77.—Another 
century and more was Mr. Shuttleworth’s 123 for Preston against 
the Harrow Wanderers. 

Aquatics.——The Amateur Sculling Championship, which is 
annually decided in the race for the Wingfield Sculls from Putney 
to Mortlake, was won on Friday the 28th ult., by W. 5. Unwin of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, the holder of the ‘‘ Diamonds,” as well 
as of the Wingfield. His opponents, Pitman of Third Trinity, 
Cambridge, and Hughes of the Thames R.C., made a bit of a 
show of a race for some little distance, after which he won just as 
he liked. This was the 55th contest for the Wingfields. News 
has arrived from America to the effect that the proposed matches 
hetween Hanlan and Teemer will come to nothing; and that 
Teemer has been beaten at Pittsburgh by Gaudaur, who is credited 
with the three fastest three miles on record. Verily the ways of 
professional scullers on both sides of the Atlantic are past all find- 
ing out. 

CycLinc.——It seems that one or more professional champion- 
ships are contested every week at Leicester. The Fifty Miles was 
won a few days ago by H. O. Duncan, Montpellier, France, who 
beat both Wood and Hawker, of Leicester; his time being 
3h. § min, 42 3-5ths sec., which was much behind Wood’s time in 
July of last year. 

SHOOTING.—There are good reports from almost all grouse 


’ districts in Scotland as to the supply of birds for the coming 


Twelfth, and the season, generally speaking, is likely to be above an 
average one, if not so prolific as last. Singularly favourable reports 
come from the Yorkshire and other English moors.—The partridge 
season, too, in most districts gives excellent promise. 

Tue GRAPHIC” WAYZGOOSE. The Annual Dinner of this 
firm was held last Saturday at the Duke of Edinburgh, New 
Wimbledon, Arthur Locker, Esq., in the chair, Previously to the 
dinner the Athletic Sports took place, with the following results :— 
“ Hundred and Fifty Yards Handicap” (for under thirty ; first three 
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in each heat to run in final) :—Teat 1: H. Filkins, jun., 6 yards 
oe Sharvell, 9, second ; Walker, 12, third, Heat 2: 
T. L, Bell, scratch, first; Rowles, 9 yards start, second ; Metcalf, 
3, third. Final Heat: T. L. Bell, scratch, first 5 Rowles, 9 yards 
start, second; Sharvell, 9, third. —‘‘ Hundred and Fifty Yards 
Handicap ” (for under forty-five ; first three in each heat to rtn in 
final), —Heat 1: French, 7 yards start, first; Ashdowne, fo, 
second ; Stallard, 6, third. Heat 2: Rowen, Io yards start, first : 
G. Parker, 12, second ; Haywood, 14, third. Heat 3: Grover, 
scratch, first; W. Hicks, 16 yards start, second ; J. A, Heaton, 10, 
third, Final Heat: G. Parker, 12 yards start, first; Grover, 
scratch, second ; Stallard, 6 yards start, third; Ashdowne, 10, 
fourth,—‘“* Hundred Yards Handicap » ‘(over forty-five).—Final 
Heat: Knight, scratch, first: Purton, 6 yards start, second.— 
<+Hundred Yards Egg and Spoon Race.”—W alker, first ; Barnes, 
second; Ashdowne, third ; Knight, fourth.—“ Fifty Yards Hopping 
Race.’—T, L, Bell, 3 yards start, first ; Sharvell, 4, second; Rowen, 
3, third ; Walker, 4, fourth. —‘* Seventy-Five Yards Three-Legged 
Race.”-—H. Filkins and Grover, first ; Parker and Rowles, second ; 
G. Bell arid C. Thomas, third. —‘‘ Fifty Yards Pig-a-Back Race.”"— 
Metcaif and Rowen, first 5 Stallard and Hicks, second ; HL. F ilkins 
jun., and J. Barnes, third. —** Hundred Yards Consolation Race.”— 
Scott, first; J. Humphreys, second. After dinner, during which 
Mr. J. C. Mead played a good selection of music, the prizes were 
distributed by Arthur Locker, Esq. 
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HARVEST HAS BEGUN. The brilliant and forcing sunshine of 
July made a great change in the aspect of the country, and while it 
parched the meadows and almost withered the flower garden it 
favoured the robust and heat-loving wheat, which on the heavier 
and more retentive soils is now of very fine aspect, and promising 
five to six quarters to the acre. The first wheat-cutting of the year 
was, we think, about Maldon, in Essex, where some wheat was cut 
on the 25th of July. A correspondent at St. Ives writes of the 
wheat that there are not any ‘* mouse-ears,” it is not i lodged,’ 
there is no deficiency in the number of rows in the ear, it is level, 
and it promises a fair weight of 631b. to the bushel, A good 
average crop is expected in the North, where shey have recently 
had some very welcome showers, The placa where wheat looks 
short are the light sandy soils and in ses of spring sowings. 
These have not done well, and we regret to see that the regular 
spring corn, barley, and oats has gone off very materially during the 
past formight. The flag of the latter cereal has turned gray with 
the heat, and a generally drooping appearance 1s presented, The 
dry season has favoured the breeding of small green flies, of which 
there is an extraordinary and very unwelcome abundance, especially 
in the Southern Counties, In some parts honeydew is so abundant 
that the bees ave dropping with it, while the blight is on the 
potatoes in the South of Ireland. The pastures have been almost 
burnt up, and in places keep is scarce. Water is very scarce in 
many counties. Mangels and cabbages seern to have done well, 
but the kitchen garden in general is suffering badly from the 
drought. 

ReEcENT AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. The Gloucestershire Show 
was remarkable for a very fine display of dairy cattle, and fora 
number of excellent short wool sheep, this latter comprehensive 
designation in the catalogue including Cotswolds, Southdowns, 
Hampshire Downs, Oxford Downs, and Shropshires. The Berkshire 
pigs were as good as we should expect to see them in the neigh- 
bouring county, We were very pleased to see that the agricultural 
horses were of high merit, especially the mares with foals at foot. 
This is a very hopeful sign.—The Show at Great Grimsby was to all 
intents and purposes a horse show, the cattle and sheep being com- 
pletely eclipsed, The hunters and agricultural horses were of extra- 
ordinary excellence, and there was scarcely an inferior horse in the 
yard.—A fine display of horses, cattle, and sheep at Market Lar- 
borough bore witness to the flourishing condition of breeding in the 
Midlands. The agricultural horses were extremely fine, and the 
experience of three Shows in one week leads us to believe that this 
important branch of breeding is receiving very right and gratifying 
attention. The Leicester, Lincoln, and Shropshire sheep were all 
very good, and the country now possesses abundance of types if 
farmers only had the money to pay for good stock.—The Highland 
Show at Aberdeen was an average one. The Polled Angus were a 
fine display, but where should this breed be a grand exhibit if not at 
Aberdeen? The Black-faced and Border Leicester sheep called for 
especial commendation. Seventy very fair shorthorn cattle were 
shown. The Ayrshire breed was capitally represented, and the show 
of galloways was quite the best ever seen so far north as the 
*€ Granite City.” 

Tue Hor GARDENS have passed favourably through the pro- 
verbially critical period of the end of July, Thewarm nights during 
that month brought out the laterals freely, and the burr is developing. 
The absence of rain, on the other hand, led to an increase in vermin 
which in certain grounds Has been serious, both as involving expen- 
sive washings, and in threatening the autumn yield if not checked. 

Seeps.—There is now a moderate inquiry for trifolium, the new 
samples of which show excellent quality, and are to be bought at 
low rates. In new home-grown rape seed Jess money is being 
accepted froma fortnight ago. Clover seed finds but few buyers, 
neither is there much inquiry for canary, hemp, or linseed. 

Ryé this year is a short crop nearly everywhere. In England the 
small acreage sown probably presents from Io per cent. under up 
to an average crop. On the Continent, however, the deficiency is 
more serious, and is believed to range from 10 per cent. in Hrance 
and about 15 per cent. in Central Europe, to 25 and possibly 
30 per cent. in Russia. This deficiency in rye will almost cer- 
tainly increase the consumption of wheat during the approaching 
campaign. The straw also is short, and this is the more unfor- 
tunate, as rye straw has particular and peculiar excellences, being 
the best for thatching and all other purposes requiring that the straw 
should be of a very lasting character. It is also particularly tough. 
As time is often wasted after ordinary corn harvest it may be men- 
tioned that rye for green cutting can be well sown immediately after 
the wheat, barley, or oats have been carried. 

Natura Hisrory Nores.—The ordinary white butterfly, 
the Vapourer and the Magpie moths, are extraordinarily abundant 
this year. ‘There is also a great prolificacy to be observed in the 
aphis tribe and in cerlain species of the smaller coleoptera.—A per- 
fectly white wood-pigeon has recently been captured. Absolutely 
albino specimens are to be met with of nearly every bird and beast, 
but of wood-pigeons they appear to be particularly rare.—The take 
of salmon in Scotland of Iate has been small, but on the Dee, in 
Cheshire, there has been good sport, and a golb. fish was taken last 
week. There have been bigger fish taken in the North, but never 
in the West.—Lovers of rabbits should not miss the great Show to 
be held at Tunbridge Wells on the 13th and 14th. There will be 
no fewer than thirteen classes, and the number of entries is naturally 
unusually large.—There is to be a big Show of cats at the new 
Albert Palace in September. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
OSTIS New and most Successful 
SONG. "IT CAME WITH THE MERRY 
MAY, LOVE.” Sung by Mr. Maas, Mr. J. Robert- 
son, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. 
Dyved Lewis, Miss Carlotta Elliott, Miss Florence 
St. John, and other popular vocalists, and is always 
encored. Published in E flat, F, and A flat 
Price 2s, nev. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
5, Poultry, EC. 


"THE MIKADO; or, the Town of 
ITIPU, 


T f 
Words by W. S. Giupert. Music by ARTHUR 


SULLIVAN, 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 
Lowell Tracy). .  . 1. ee 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound. . . 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 
Liseesoe AMAR) a er 
DANCE MUSIC. 

QUADRILLE, LANCERS. P. Huearossr 
Each 23 


WALTZ, POLKA, P. Bucatossr. ,, 25. 0d. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


oO BANDMASTERS ae 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS.—THE KADO, 
— Now ready, WINTERBOTTOM'S, SELEC- 
TION for PIANOFORTE, from. Gilbert and 
Sullivan's greatest success, arranged for string band 
by J. Pongher. Price: Orchestra, 3s. 4d.; Octour, as. 8¢ 
CHAPPELL and CO.,, 52, New. Bond Street, and 
15, Bonny: EC. 


HAPPELL and CO.’s ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 

or Drawing Room, from Six to150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 55. per quarter. 
50, New Lond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 

ORGAN. Seven Stops, ngluding Sub -Bassand 

Sub and Super Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved 
Walnut Case, 18 Guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 


9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. | 

With one manual, from 66 guineas. P 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 

ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH 
7 AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of great durability. 
rom 18 to 225 guineas, 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO.. New Bond St. and Poultry. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 


( SHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

New and, Enlarged Edition. 
CHARLES HALLE’'S New Pianororte TurTor, 
The best and most useful ‘Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
Catalogues post. free _on application. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Manchester. 


OMINION ORGANS. 
Catalogues and full particulars of these cele- 
brated Instruments post free. 
FORSYTIL BROVIIERS, 2724, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


and CO.’S 
PIANOS, returned from HIRE, in excellent 
condition, may_now be purchased at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bonp Street, W. 
ee ree 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, 


VV ORKS BY MR. PULLAN 


THE A HI 


RCHITECTURAL 
ILLIAM 


DESIGNS OF 
BURGES, A.D.A., 
EDITED BY 
R. P, Purtan, F.R.LB.A. 


Small Folio, 76 Plates, Price £r 


QTUDIES in ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLE, 
By Ricuarp PoppteweLt Purtan, F.R.LB.A. 
Consisting of Designs for Public Buildings 
in Various Styles. 
Small folio, 96 Plates, Price £1. 


LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Crown 8vo, § Plates, Price zs. 6d. 


EASTERN Cltina and ITALIAN 
WITH NOTES ON THEIR ARCHITECTURE. 


Crown 8vo, Price 4s, 
REMARKS ON CHURCH 
Crown 8vo, z Plates, Price 1s. 6d. 


DECORATION. 


Copies of these Books will be forwarded, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of remittance to 


P. PULLAN, 
FLORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 


e 15, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. 
AND BREATH.-—A few drops of the liqui 

* Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush ie 
a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
from all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
irom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke, "The Fra- 
grant Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and 
cious to the taste, and the greatest 


sweet herbs, is deli 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s, 6d 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

. Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly botehes ont ee neck, arms and bangs. 
can be instantly remove usin rs. ES'S 
HERBAL OINTMENT, Made irom Herbs only. 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a most delight- 
ful fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. Box of it (bear- 
ing Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite free 
from observation, to any. address on receipt_of 15 
stamps, to Mrs. G. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, 
London, N, Larger boxes, four times the quantity, 

eames: This can be had of all respectable 


roduce 


and WARREN’S! 
| SPRING 


MAPLE and CO., 


(Pees Ea COURT ROAD, 


PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
TO 
HER MAJESTY. 


MAREE and CO.’s Furnishing 

ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate de hyery Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. No family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. Toexpert merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced_packers.— MAPLE 
and CO,, London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.—_NEW ROOMS. 
THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'s are good examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in_perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure, Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS, 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less 
_ than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. Gin. to sft. Gin. wide, ready for immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from: designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 


MAPLE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDS’TEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colonial 
visitors are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. ‘Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 


M4 LE and CO.—Spring Mat- 
tresses, — The PATENT Wire-woven 
MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
“ungements have been made that this much-adinired 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: 3tt., 
158. 9d, ; 3ft. 6in., 18s. 9d.; 4ft., ars. 6d. ; aft, 6in., 245. 6d. 


MA4PLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
by steam power.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years. 


MAPLE and CO.—Manufacturers 
of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. ‘The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
mlesence, NPAT EE and CO., Tottenham Court 
Road. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
and a prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 
various woods, to select from, Prices 5} to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish, 
—Tottenham Court Road. London. 


“T URKEY CARPETS. 
“TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
“(TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO, haye just received large Consignments 
of fine TURKEY CARPETS, unique colourings, 
reproductions of the 17th century, being the first deli- 
very of those made from this Season's clip —MAPLE 
and CO.,, London, and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
Smyrna. 


[ URKEY CARPETS. — These 

special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and ‘Tur- 
key Carpets in stock to selectfrom, inall sizes. MAPLE 
and CO,, the largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. Acres of Show-rooms for the dis lay of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery.—Totten- 
ham_Court Road, London : and Paris, 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS in 
EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

5,000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention of art collectors. 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQU ETERIE. 


PARQUETERIE FLOORS and 
SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS. — 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
tions of woods in parqueterie are laid in Mes 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus 
tomers can judge of the eflect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppi ied. 


MAPLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MAPLE and CO. — DRAWING- 
ROOM CLOCKS to go for 4oo days with 
once winding ;a handsome present. Price os. War- 
ranted. MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price tos, 9d. to go guineas, 

andsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day movement, 238. 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT, 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


State that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and su’ ply 
any article that can possibly be required in fornishine 
at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


PRETTY NEW sonGs 
PAC § this day. 
GOMEONE'S SWEETHEART. 


Ciro Pinsutt. 


JILL. 
By 
Louis Dien. : 
Keys for all voices. 24 stamps each. J-ists free. 
W. MORLEY and CO., 269, Regent Street, W. 


Bis AND 


NEW AND POPULAR NO 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


"THE VERGE OF NIGHT. By 
Percy Gree, Author of “Ivy Cousin and 
Bride,” &c, 3 yols. 3 

THE LAW FORBIDS. By Katuarine Kine, 
Author of "The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 


yols. 
SNOW IN HARVEST. “By Ina, AsuwortH 
‘TAYLOR, author of ‘' Venus’ Doves.” &c. 3 vols 
ENTANGLED. By Miss Fatrrax: BYkRNE. 


3 vols, 
THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. By Henry 
CRESSWELL. 3 vols. 2 
MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 
PoYNTER 2 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St. 
NEW NOVELETTE BY JOSEPH HATTON: 
At the Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, price 1s., 


postage ad. 
OHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. 
By Joseru Harton, i 
Author of * Clytie,” '* Cruel London,” &c. 
ondon: J, and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


A NURSERY CARD. 

On Rollers for Hanging, 24in, by 18in., 6d., or on 
Linen, and Varnished, 1s. od. Free by Post for 7 or 
19 stamps. 

HAT TO DO AND HOW TO 

DO IT. Simple Directions for Immediate 
Treatment in 20 Cases of Accident and Sudden II- 
ness common to Children, P 

It provides against: Bites of Animals, Broken 
Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Choking, 
Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, 
Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, Stings, Substances 
in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing Chins, But- 
tons. &c., Wounds. RY 
London: JAMES ERTS and CO., 49, Threadneedle 

treet. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Post free, as. 6d. 


N PARALYSIS, LOSs OF 
POWER in the Musc.es or Joints, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Sciatica, Neurasthenia, and other affections of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord. A Practical Treatise, 
explaining the Causes, ‘Treatment, and Cure of these 
Diseases, with Directions for Diet, By Dr. S. 
Berry Nisterr.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
CO., Publishers, 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
and through all Booksellers. 


GTAMMERERS and STUT- 

TERERS should read a little book Written by 
Mr. B, BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after 
sullering for more than thirty years. —Green Bank 
House, Hall Green, near Birmingham. Free for 13 
stamps. 


FRIESE GREENE, 34, Gay Street, 

Bath, for Beautiful Portraiture, Sitters come 
trom all parts for his China Pictures and Miniatures, 
Special care given to reproductions—guaranteed_per- 
manent and correct in likeness. 


EASIDE in FRANCE.—Puys, 

near DIEPPE.—HOTEL BELLEVUE.— ‘his 
first-class Hotel, situated close to J.ord Salisbury’s 
Villa, faces the Sea; Casino; Every Home Comfort ; 
‘Table d'Hote at Separate ‘Tables; Charges very mode- 
rate.—Apply for tariff to the proprietor, Mr. Maurice. 


Souru KENSINGTON.—To be 
SOLD for £3,500.—A valuable Leasehold Resi- 
Sixtcen large rooms, bath room, and most 
convenient offices. No charge lor very elegant fix 
tures, consisting of overmantels, &c. The house 
taces two acres of beautifully-kept pleasure grounds, 
which the tenant has the right of using. l'en minutes 
trom Underground Railway.—Address Mr. FRANK 
BUCKLAND, Alfred Place West, South Kensing 
ton, S.W.—N.B Half the purchase money can 
remain on mortgage, 


\ 7 ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 

_,, HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or talling off, use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for 
it will positively restore in every case grey or white 
hair to its original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most “ Restorers,” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, Full particulars around each bottle. 
Ask your Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 4s. 6d. per bottle 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE FACULTY. 
A laxative and refreshing 
" : Fruit Lozenge 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Cerebral Congestion, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 
69, QUEEN ST. City, Londén. 
Tamar, unlike Pills and the 
ustial Purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never. produces 
irritation, nor interferes with 
‘ss or pleasure. 
sand Druggists, 
2s. 6d,a Box. Stamp included. 


dence. 


"TAMAR 


[NDIEN 


RILLON. 


K ENT (Eltham).—To be LET or 

SOLD, a detached house, beautifully situated, 
facing a large private park. Contains four reception, 
seven bedrooms, one dressing-room, two bath-rooms. 
with lavatories, large  billiard-room., Kitchen, 
pantries, and layatory on ground floor; cellared 
throughout. ‘Two stalled stable and coach-house, 
with man’s rooms above. Large flower and vegetable 
gardens with tennis lawn; conservatory, vinery, 
cucumber house, & Perfect drainage. ‘Ten 
minutes’ walk from station—Apply to H. SCOTT 
and SON slement’s Lane, City 


HENNY RODRIGUES’ 
EDDING AND BIRTHDAY 


PRESENTS, 
49, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
2 
SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE. 
In Polished Brass, Ormolu, Oxidized Silver, and 
China, from ars. to £10. 
DRESSING CASES ars. to £50 


JEWEL CASES... 155. to £35 
DESPATCH BOXES. Z ars. to £10 
WRITING CASES _. wg 12s. to £5 
ENVELOPE CASES. . 10s. 6d. to £5 
STATIONERY CABINETS . gos. to £6 
INKSTANDS .. ln 7s. 6d. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS, per pair a5. 6d. to £5 
CIGAR CABINETS... 42s. to £10 
LIQUEUR CASES . . 42s. to £10 
SCENT BOTTLES, OPERA GIASSES, & FANS 


And a large and Choice assortment of English, 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


RAVELLING DRESSING 


BAGS, Morocco, Wide Open.ng, with Hall- 
marked Silver Fittings, 45 5s.. 419 103., 415, £20, 


Ap A NG BAGS, HAND BAGS, 
in Kussia and Crocodile, 


EMPTY TRAVEL 
and CARRIAGE B- 


ORTRAIT Seapets at 
RODRIGUES’, best make, ros 6d. to £10, 
REGIMENTAL & PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH SCREENS, Leather and Plush, 

all sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Portraits. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, En- 

raved as Gems, from original and artistic designs. 
fi “EPAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silyer, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour,ts. per 100 

All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 

HERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 

A VIs1 TING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved 
and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s, 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, WEDDING 
CARDS, BOOKPLATES, and INVITATIONS. 

42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO /—Send name 

and county to CULLE’'TON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. ‘The arms of man and 
wile blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d, Goid seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
gold ring, 18 carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. gd —T. CUL- 
LIE-TON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin's Lane. 


Vy et ins CARDS by Culleton.— 
Vitty best quality, as. 8d., post free, including 
the Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 
each, 50 Embossed lnvelopes, with Maiden Name, 
138. 6d.—T. CULLEVON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
oourn Street (Corner of St. Martins Lane), W.C, 


( SULLETON'S Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gaint way with crest and motto, monogram, or address, 
and the Engraving of Steel Dieincluded. Sent to any 
part for P.O. O.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn 
Street (Corner vf St. Martin's Lane), WLC 


PLATT’S SPECIALITIES. 
(CHINA TEA IN 3 QUALITIES. 
LATT & CO., 77, St. Martin’s 


- _ Lane, London, W.C., will send tree to any part 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland, on receipt of cash 
with order— 

First quality, 1 lb., 3s. sd.: 2 Ibs., 6s. 3d.: 4 1bs., ras* 
and 3s. extra lor every further lb. 


3. 3d.: 4]bs., ros., 


. gd. 321 
rther Ib, 


ta for evel 


Second quality, 1 1b 
and as. 6d. 


5: 
y tu 


s. 3d. ; 2 Ibs, 
a tor every tf 


e ordered we charge 1d. per lb. 
f 5°lbs., ad. per Ib. sess, 


ee GIDIUS.” — FORD’S AGI- 


D1USs.--The only, Wool Fabric that 


DEATH 


On the ath ult., at Eastbourne, Sussex, fre 
illInes contracted on field service at Suak 1, Depu 
Surgeon-General OLIVER Barnett, CLE) Ari 
Medical Department. 


FRURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furnite 
OETZMANN & Co, 
P[AMPSTEAD ROAD. 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
OETZMANN and CO.—AR* 


“URNITURE, Curtains, and every ite: 
y tor furnishing in the most arti 


necess. y 
substantial manner at the lowest possi 
prices. .Designs and estimates free Iexp 


assistants sent to all parts to submit sample: 
and estimates—OEVTZMANN and CO, 


AA Cah He 
Makers and Art Furnishers, Hampstead Road. 


Over-mante 


ESLLICS ’ 25s. 6.1.5 
s trom nall Tables from 23 
Drawing-room . 2M) 15) guineas to 
Designs and estimates free —Olk PZMANN a 


B EDDING DEPARTMENT.— 
OETZMANN and CO.'S Stock of BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNI- 
TORE ts one of the Largest and Best in the Kens 
dom, ‘lwo niore Show Rooms, each 225 tee 
have beenadded tor the display of same fitted ur 
tur inspection. —Ol 1 ZMANN and CO, 


BEDDING DEPARTMENT,.— 
OETZMANN and CO.'s Bedding is all 
factured on the premises, and warranted p 
materials and workmanship, with all the 
provements. Woyen Wire Spring Mat 
158. 9d. Bedsteads in iron, brass, and ui 
iron Bedsteads, from 8s. 6d.; Black and Brass d 
from 17s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post tree. 


[LLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
OST FREE. 
ETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


EPPss Cocoa. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


to 
Ils ot 
y ww 


Hun 
ma. $ are floating around us r 
wherever there is a weak po 
fatal shaft by keeping o 
wod and a properiy-n: 
fe; 


Made simpiy with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO, 
HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


epic Cocoa or Chicniate Paw der 
STOLUBLE COCOA 


2 nutritious, per- 
SAKEAST. LUN- 
valuable tor Invai.cs 


tectiy dige: Beverage for 
CHEON, or SUPPER, and 
and Chudiren 
th of Cocoas Thickened yet 
reh, &c.. and really cheayer. 

Ss. Requires nv Coosing 
P costing iess than a 


four times the st 
_ Weakened with 
Aeeps for years im aire. 
A wea spoontul to a Bre: 


mists, Grocers, &¢ 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 134. 
F RY’S CARACAS 
| COCOA. 
“A most 


delicious and 
article, —Standand, 


In tins, at rs. 6d., 3s., 


FPRy¥s 


valuable 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's Under Vests, 
six dierent: siz s. gd. each; Pants, with belt 
bands, 6s, 6d.; halt-hose, 1s. 6d. All to match. 
Three ditlerent colours. Patterns and self-measure 
tree by post—K. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


RY’S COCOA 
| EXTRACT 
“Strictly pure, easily a 
W, W. Stopparrt, Anal 
NINETEEN PRIZE 


(Cloe0s 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 
‘They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; andasa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


YOCOM FLY GUM.—Admiral 
Saumarez says of Myvcom: 
—"' The most perfect flycatcher 
he has ever used.” 

Mrs. Walton writes :—"' Her 
tsare delighted with it.” 
d 5s 
i most usetul, 
1. 
hemists and 


N 


Grocers, or a 
A SPEEDY tin Post free s2d., 
DELIVERANCE THOS CHRISTY and Co., 
FROM FLIES — 155, Fenchurch Street, London 
PDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 

This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache. Gout, and Indigestion, 


D!NNEFORD'S ‘MAGNESIA, 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, chiidren, and 
infunts, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
TO ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 


doses), 4s.6d, 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Pepper's Tonic. 


—————————————— 
VALUABLE FAMILY LACE.— 


Real lace properly attended to should last for 
centuries. Ladies visiting Paris should confide their 
lace to Madame VALERTE CARTER, 15, Rue Bleue 
next door to the Paris office of THe’ Grapiic). 

ork-rooms insured, Highest references, 


Insist on haying 


SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Lower 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, W—Dorset House 
Branch—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


K.G, 
President—Tue RIGHT HON, tHe LORD LEIGH 

In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour to raise at least 42,000, 
£400 of which ‘s required to pay off loans unavoid- 
ably incurred last year. And they very earnestly 
and confidently appeal for help to the friends of the 
Hospital, and all who sympathise with them in 
their eflorts to relieve the sutlerings, and save many 
poor women and children from premature death, 

‘The Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 
tion and ‘Freatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women, 
no Letterof Recommendation required, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since its foundation no Jess than 239,333 Women | 
and children have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 7,308 women and 765 children have been | 
admitted as In-Patients. Large numvers of the 
women were sutlering from OVARIAN ‘TUMOUK 
and DROPSY—which, before special attenuon was 
directed to itin the $ Ospital in 1858, was 
a disease almost alwa: 

Up to the end of “1883, no fewer than 967 cases 

re operated upon, with 802 recoveries and 105 
$s. a mortality of 17/06 per cent. 

£5,000 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
criptions amount to little more than £1,400, and 
the remainder has to be raised by donations, and 
N sources of income. The Committee 
ous of inereasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to relieve them of the anxiety of 


arising so large an amount otherwise. 
GEOKGE SCUDAMORE, 
Secretary. 
( SHARITY ORGANISATION 

a SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

Che object of his Society is the improvement o1 the 
condition of the poor—(t) by bringing about co- 
operation between the ies and the Poor Law, 
i amongst the Char a) by securing due in- 
xation and fitting action in all cases ; and (3) by 
sing mendicity. 

: miniittees (38) have been established throughout 
2onudon, 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
72. Strand, W.C, Contributions tor the poorer District 

ommittees can be paid to the District Committee 
Aid Fund of the Council. _ 

CHARLES S, LOCH, Secretary. 


EVERY LADY, 


EVER 
Bess Ouse 


EVERY TRAVELLER, 


EVERY SPORTS 
MAN, 


EVERY COTTAGE, 


EVERY HOSPITAL, 
SHOULD KEEP A BOTTLE. 


‘Tt thoroughly cleanses all articles of 


"THE TOILET, 
SUCH AS 

'QPONGES, which it 

completely renovates. 


| BRUSHES & COMBS, 


BATHS, | &c., BOT- 
' TI wand GLASSWARE ot 
d takes stains 6tt Marbie 


Y GENTLE- 
MAN, 


FB4v 


DEE 


‘all kinds 
“and Ivory 
Otall CHEMISTS. CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORES, and) PEREU- 
; MERS throughout the kingdom 
Full Direenions on the Bottles. 
WHOLESALE OF 
“T OMNED and CO., 
33, REDLION SQUARE.W.C 
CHOLERA. 
fA4u D'EL TEB is a means of 
prevention, ; 
The proprietors have much satisfaction in bringing 
the enclosed testimonial to public notice. 


Translation of letter from Captain DE BARRE, of the 
ship Compatriole :— 


“Constantinople, June 20, 1834. 

“We had a case of cholera on board during our 
voyage here. I wish to tell you that we employed 
your EAU DEL TEB largely. All about the 
atients was washed in a solution of it, while the 
erth of all on board were washed with itn Owing 
to these and other precautionsahe disease 
fined to one man. I consider it most ess 
cleanliness on shipboard, in hospital in fact, 
where where large numbers of 
dwell together. 


every? 
peope are compelled to 
We put a tew spoonfulls of it ia a 
bucket of water in which the linen is soaked,and I 
believe all germs of contagion are thus destroyed. 


(Signed) “ GEORGES DE FiaRRE.” 
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IN THE SALOON IN THE BATHROOM — CLEARING OUT THE PILOT 
MOSQUITOS BEFORE GETTING A TUB ‘ 


mice? ELL 


AN IMPORTANT MEMBER OF THE WITH WHOM I MAKE FRIENDS HE MAKES FRIENDS WITH ME sf COCKROACH,” OUR ‘GENERAL AWFUL EFFECT OF SLEEPING WITH: 
CREW ATTENDANT OUT MOSQUITO CURTAINS 


ON DECK “ BROOM WALLAH ” (LEADSMAN), THE HARDEST-\WORKED MAN ON BOARD 


A TRIP IN A “FLAT” FROM CALCUTTA TO GOALUNDO UP THE HOOGHLY AND GANGES 


OBSERVING THE SUN WITH THE TRANSIT CIRCLE 


ih 


ii Ae ve 


is 
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OCTAGON ROOM (FLAMSTEED'S OBSERVATORY) FROM THE COURTYARD 


THE SE, EQUATORIAL WITH SPECTROSCOPE IN USE 


GREENWICH 


THE PUBLIC CLOCK AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE OBSERVATORY 


OBSER‘ATORY 


THE CHRONOGRAPH—READING OFF THE ONSERVATIONS OF THE PREVIOUS NIGH 


Le alia iy 


Pr) 
PATENTEE 54 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE MEAN SOLAR STANDARD—THE TIMEKEEPER OF THE COUNTRY 
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A DAY'S DELAY OCCURRING WE GO ASHORE WITH 


THE OBJECT OF MAKING A BAG IN THE JUNGLE 
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Up 


“CCCKROACH' MAKES THE ALARMING STATEMENT THAT WE HAVE 
REACHED THE LAST BOTTLE OF BEER 


A TRIP 


IN A “FLAT” 
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Tl LEAVE THE, * FLAT,” AND START FOR THE TRAIN WITH AN INVALID 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was adinitted in that circle of Parliamentary life to which Mr, 
Fraser belonged that it would be a somewhat ticklish thing to have 
open, formal, and authorised dealings with Dobroski; and it had 
been therefore solemnly arranged that Fraser should go out upon 
his own personal responsibility, and not with the sanction of his 
party. It was further arranged that Mr. Hector O’Rourke, who 
was a much more important and prominent person than Fraser, 
should follow him upon his own private business or pleasure. It 
was understood that nobody whom it was desired to influence would 
be blinded by this ingenious evasion ; but in diplomacy it is always 
supposed to be useful to have blinds which hide nothing from any- 
body, and illuminations of candour which are carefully arranged to 
reveal just as much as the blinds are known to hide. Fraser was 
not a person of consideration in larliamentary circles, and if he 
chose to pay a visit to Dobroski, and to talk any amount of treason 
with him, nobody would be in the least degree impressed or sur- 
prised ; but O'Rourke was a prominent figure, and he could only 
do the thing under some sort of cover. Fraser rather plumed him- 
self upon being the more prominent personage of the two, but 
that was a delusion which affected himself alone. 

The member for Ballykillrowdy had _ gone off to the Cheval Blanc 
to see Dobroski, and Farley was reading in the little garden at the 
back uf the hotel when a new-comer appeared at the rear door of the 
salle & manyer, and glanced with a certain bright carelessness about 
him, Seeing Farley, he lifted his eyebrows with a look of surprise, 
and, walking forward, clapped hinon the shoulder, The novelist 
tuned, and rose with evident delight. 
~ You dear old fellow,” said the new-comer, seizing one hand 
in both his own, ‘* This isa real pleasure. And this is the place in 
Which you have hidden yourself?” He shook the hand he held 
eels “Well, I am pleased. Sucha hit!” Te dropped 
oe s hand, and flung both his own abroad. ss Such a hit that 
cae ae V’ve had it in my mind a thousand times to write 
‘i mill I me what I thought of it myself; but then you know what 
ana ive in.” Before he had finished his speech-he was shaking 

wes once more, 

“i on knew from Fraser that you were coming,” returned Farley ; 

“ hee hadn’t expected you so soon.” 
pil d earlier than I had hoped to do,” said the other. 
SoRels a fea here? Then Pll stay here too. I’m not going 

il the close of the Whitsuntide Recess. I declare to you, 


old man,” seizing him by both shoulders and shaking him a little, 
‘*T feel like a schoolboy.” 

“ There’s Mrs. Farley,” cried Austin, beholding his wife at the 
window of a bed-chamber above the salon. ‘ My dear, here’s 
O’Rourke.” 

Mrs, Farley leaned smilingly between the flower-pots on the 
window-ledge to bid the arrival welcome, and he, with his reddish 
wavy hair bathed in sunshine, and a brighter light in his grey-blue 
eyes, stood laughing and nodding back to her. 

O’Rourke had the pleasantest face, the pleasantest voice, and the 
pleasantest manner in the world. A well-shaped head, square and 
sagacious, grey-blue eyes full of expression and variety, a nose with 
a squarish plateau on the bridge, anda good deal of fine modelling 
about the nostrils, a handsome beard and moustache of the ruddiest 
gold, and a figure at once lithe and sturdy, confirmed the impression 
of the pleasant voice, whenever a stranger, attracted by it, turned to 
look athim. His face was a little haggard in repose, as if with late 
hours and overwork, but ifs pallor was not unhealthy, and all his 
movements were those of a man who is full of youth and vitality. 
He was not over thirty to look at, and he was as vivacious as a boy. 
The faintest, lightest possible tinge of a brogue just touched his 
speech, and added to the charm of his voice. ‘This mere hint of an 
accent was a thing not to be imitated by phonetics. It was a music 
rather than a brogue. His manner and his features were just as 
much, and just as little Irish, as his speech, and the charmed observer 
of O’Rourke would go away and tell his friends that he had encoun- 
tered that most delightful of companionsand most warm-hearted, sweet- 
natured of men, an Irish gentleman, Even amongst people who 
disapproved of his political opinions, and who dreaded his influence 
on contemporary history, he was popular, There was no resisting 
the gay, delightful manner of the man, his beautiful voice, his charm- 
ing eyes, keen certainly, but as sunny as a summer landscape, , and 
the unpretending intimacy of his manner. One of the most delight- 
ful things about him was his way of listening, 
quent, he expressed understanding and sympathy so perfectly. A 
man who could have talked with O’Rourke for half an hour, and 
have left him without a friendly feeling towards him, must either 
have chosen an extremely distasteful topic, or must have been 
curiously fenced against friendly influences. 

“© How did you come here, Mr. O’Rourke ?” asked Lucy. ‘‘ No- 
body came Ly the train, but the enginemen and the guard.” 

“T came by diligence,” said O’Rourke. ‘I managed to 
get into the wrong train at Namur. The people of the house 


which was quite elo- ° 


tell me that Fraser is staying here. You have seen him, of 


course?” 

“He has gone to see Dobroski,”’ said Austin. 

O’Rourke turned in his own swift, Lright way. 

“Ah!” he said, “ Dobroski is staying here.” The tone was half 
questioning, half affirmative. 

“You know he is,” returned Austin, laughing. O’Rourke 
laughed also. 

“ What does Fraser say?” he asked. ‘* What has he told you 2” 

“ Te says that the Parliamentary representatives of down-trodden 
Ireland are here to express sympathy with the popular head‘ of a 
patriotic movement in down-trodden Poland. I am not sure, but I 
believe that is reported verbatim.” 

“ Have you met the old man?” asked O'Rourke. 
like?” 

“ Well, he’s a little like the Wandering Jew to look at. A melan- 
choly, majestic, tired old man, who tells you in the softest voice in 
the world that his earthly mission is to send all existing earthly 
things to final smash. He proposes to slay the whole race of Czars 
ina ‘one down, t’other come on’ sort of fashion, and he does it as 
if he were saying ‘I’m tired : I want to go to bed.’ I suppose he 
means what he says. There must be a tremendous store of energy 
in the man,—or there must have been at one time.” 

‘* He has always had a sort of fascination for me,” said O’Rourke, 
“Tread his story when I was a lad, and my blood used to boil over 
it. Being here, I am going to try to sce him, of course, but Fraser 
shouldn’t have said that 1 came here on purpose, I came to join 
Fraser on a day or two of holiday.” 

“Of course,” answered Farley with a smile. 
indiscreet.” 

“ Between ourselves,” 
‘« Fraser is pretty generally indiscrect. 
has its compensating balance, and nobody cares 
says or does.” 

‘People are beginning to care a good deal about what you say 
and do,” returned Austin, ‘* You have great chances at your feet.” 
He spoke gravely, with a tone of warning. 

“Veiled advice?” cried O’Rourke, taking his friend by the 
shoulders with both hands and rocking him. _‘‘ Seriously, my dear 
Farley, Ido not care about the chances, so far as they affect me 
only. I have ambitions—but they are not for the moment. Ireland 
has always been a puzzle to you English. If I could help to solve 
the puzzle for you -— ” 


“What is he 


“ Fraser was 


said O'Rourke, answering to the smile, 
But that, like other things, 
greatly what he 
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“*T told Fraser,” returned Farley. ‘'I am using the privilege 
of old acquaintance pretty freely—I don’t like this trip of his and 
yours. 1 think it likely to be mischievous, ” ‘ 

“Not a capacity for mischief lies in it. Come now, confess it. 
You are always ready to look at us with suspicion. Hillo ! There s 
Fraser in the road. Who’s that with him? Is that Dobroski ? 

“© That is Dobroski.” : 

O’Rourke raised his hat with an air of involuntary homage, and 
turned his face away from Farley. By and by he spoke in a low 
an.l softened voice, with his face still turned away. 

“That’s the one indomitable heart in Europe, Farley. T must 
go and speak to him,” he added, in his customary tone, and left the 
garden ata brisk pace. Presently, Farley saw him in the street 
advancing towards the Cheval Blanc, in front of which stood 
Fraser and Dobroski. O’Rourke shook hands with Fraser, and 
then stood bareheaded in talk with the old anarchist. It was not 
until Dobroski had several times motioned to him that he replaced 

- his hat. . 

«This is me friend and colleague, Mr. O’Rourke, Mr. Dobroski,” 
said Fraser. O’Rourke’s attitude and expression were almost 
reverential. . 

“J have long hoped to have the honour of meeting Mr. 
Dobroski,” he said. “ The smallest drummer-boy has a right to 
wish to see his general. ‘There is not a patriot in Ireland, sir, who 
does not envy Mr. Fraser and myself this honour.” 

J am honoured in your presence here,” Dobroski answered with 
a dignified simplicity. ; 

‘We are not charged with any formal mission,” said O’Rourke, 
“and you will understand how impolitic it would be to allow 
ourselves to be taxed with such a mission by our opponents in the 
House of Commons. But we are charged with the private and 
personal greetings of a hundred men who are animated by your own 
spirit, or by some reflection of it. We bring you, sir, the profound 
and passionate sympathy of every true Irishman, and their thanks 
for the part you have played. ‘The mere spectacle of one uncon- 
querable and unpurchaseable patriot is a help to true men the wide 
world over.” 

He spoke in a low tone, but with a manner and accent of great 
earnestness. 

“Sir,” said Dobroski, in a voice which was not altogether steady, 
“T thank you. Let us say no more of this.” 

“Hallo!” cried Fraser, who gave no sign of being at all over- 
whelmed by any of the sentiments of veneration which appeared to 
influence O'Rourke, ‘‘here’s Farley’s spy! Have ye seen Farley, 
O'Rourke? He’s steeing at the same hotel with me.” 

“T have seen him,” said O’Rourke, ‘* What do you mean by 
Farley’s spy?” : 

«©Oh,” returned Fraser, with his smile of allowance for human 
weakness, ‘‘poor Farley got it into his head that this fellow that’s 
going down the street was spying on Mr. Dobroski, The deloytful 
part of the business is that the man doesn’t speak a word of French 
or of English either. But ye know Farley.” 

The Levantine advanced, halted before the trio, and raised 
his hat. 

“TY beg you to pardon my intrusion,” he said, speaking in 
German to Fraser. ‘You were good enough to help me once 
before. I have a post-card here which I cannot read. Will you be 
so kind as to translate it for me?” 

Fraser graciously took the post-card and translated it into 
German. A Brussels chemist wrote that one or two of the 
ingredients in the prescription forwarded to him by Mr. Athanos 
Zeno were not commonly used in Belgium, and that he had been 
compelled to send to England for them. The prescription would 
be made up and forwarded in a day or two. 

Mr. Athanos Zeno raised his hat once more and accepted the 
proffered post-card from Frraser’s fingers, professing his infinite 
obligation, He had received the prescription some years ago from 
an English physician whom he had met at Berlin. It had always 
done him a great deal of good. He wasa little unwell now, and 
had been recommended to Janenne because of its so famous air. 
He had expected to have had friends with him who spoke the 
language, but they had not arrived. It was not very cheerful to be 
all alone there, and to exchange a word with nobody. He trusted 
to be forgiven this intrusion. : 

Fraser intimated, in his own lordly and condescending way, that 
he shouid be happy at any time during his brief stay in Janenne to 
be of service, and Mr, Athanas Zeno, with a bow to each in turn, 
withdrew himself, 

“ve really quite a liking for that little fellow,” said Fraser. 
‘°T find me Jorman getting a troyfle rusty. I shall have a talk 
with him now and then for the day or two 1’m here.” 

“What of the struggle at home?” asked Dobroski, turning to 
O'Rourke. ‘‘One reads the newspapers, but at their best they 
are no more than a looking-glass. They show the outside features 
of the time, but the hidden man of the heart? No.” 

“There is not much to tell,” O’Rourke answered. ‘‘ Our mis- 
fortune is that the national idea is in continual danger of being lulled 
to sleep by concession,” 

“There's small danger of that,” Fraser broke in. “* We'll keep 
the national idea awake, never fear, And, in the mean time, half-a- 
loaf’s better than no bread,” 

‘« Forgive me, sir,” said Dobroski, laying a hahd upon his arm, 
“There is nothing so misleading asa phrase. What is the loaf 
you ask for? National life. Have the English people ever offered 
you a half of that? Do they offer you now a single crumb of it? 
Not so. It is with you as with us. The oppressor would fain 
have you contented. “He would fain see you all fat and happy. He 
will throw you sops enough, and while you eat them, he can ask his 
neighbours to see how generous he is. ‘ What?’ he can ask, ‘I 
an oppressor? Look at the oppressed—these greasy citizens. They 
prosper like our own people. Theyhavegrown, indeed, to be our own, 
and nurse no longer the foolish and futile hopes that once disturbed 
them.’ But allthe while your chains are there, though you bury 
your fetters in overlapping folds of fatness, - The last vice of an 
enslaved land is contentment. The final slough of miasma and 
death into which a conquered people fall is acquiescence.” 

His speech was sufficiently passionate, so far as words and mean- 
ing went, but his voice was subdued and mournful, and the only 
gesture he used was when, at the end of his speech, he threw his 
hands apart and dropped them hopelessly, 

‘I wish you were of our councils, sir,” said O’Rourke, 

** Oi,” said Fraser, waving a kingly hand at O’Rourke to silence 
him, ‘‘ Oi meself am for placable measures, for taking what can be 
got at any given moment, and asking for more. We'll give them 
such a sickening by and by they'll be glad to let us go.” 

“Like the unjust judge, who was wearied by much importunity,” 
said Dobroski with a sad smile. “No, They will never let you 
go until they are compelled by force. 
sudden flush of passion, ‘‘you are fifteen millions strong in the 
United States, and you talk of persuasion !” 

‘* That’s very pretty,” said Fraser. ‘* Revolution’s moral when it 
succeeds. Buta people’s a fool as well as a criminal that rebels 
without succeeding.” ; 

“T cannot bring myself to think so,” the old man answered, with 
recovered quiet, ‘‘1can see no hope for the enslaved nations of the 
world, but in one eternal and unceasing protest, one ceaseless 
sacrifice of martyred lives. We shall see the opening of the fifth 
seal in heaven’s good time.” 

Fraser looked across at his colleague with a little involuntary lift- 


Why, sir,” turning with a. 
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ing of the eyebrows, and then glancing at Dobroski, and seeing that 
his eyes were fixed upon the ground, he touched his own forehead 
with a pitying smile, and followed this significant gesture by a shake 
of the head, : : 

“Wonderful,” said Dobroski, lifting his head, and turning his 
melancholy glance upon O'Rourke. ‘ Wonderful that any people, 
or section of a people, should be brought to believe that anything is 
worth buying at the price of liberty. Every hour of enforced in- 
activity isa new shame, There is no one of us three who can call 
his soul his own.” 

“Tan, begorra!” cried Mr. Fraser, witha smile. ‘ The race 
may be enslaved, whilst the individual is free.” 

“ When the fetters burn by day and by night,” continued the old 
man, not paying much heed to Fraset’s interjection, and perhaps not 
having noticed it atall; “ when the fetters burn by day and by night, 
there is some hope of their being broken. But the man who finds 
them tolerable is at heart a slave.” : 

“T decline,” cried Fraser, flushing with Celtic heat, ‘*I decline 
to ca!l myself a slave, or to permit any man, however honourable, to 
describe me be such anepithet. O’Rourke will tell ye, tis only a 
fortnight since I got on me hind feet in the Louse o’ Commons, and 
repudiated the Saxon yoke. Ye’re not the only man has suffered 
for his country. I’ve lain ona plank bed for Ireland’s sake, and 
fed on skilley, and 1’ll have no man tell me that the man that’s 
worn the English fetters for his country’s good ’sa slave. ‘The war- 
rant that sent Michael Fraser to his martyrdom was his charter o 
freedom, sir.” bas 

“ Fraser | Fraser !” said O'Rourke, “Kilmainham and Siberia. 
Think! Think a moment.” 

“Tis the principle,” cried Fraser. ‘Give me the chance of 
Siberia, and d’ye think 1Il not jump at it?” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Dobroski, taking the heated Fraser by 
the hand. ‘Iam not ignorant of that most honourable episode in 
your career, I wish all Irishmen were animated by your spirit.” 

‘© And so do Oi,” said Fraser, “for there’s a few 0’ them—and 
not so few as that comes to oyther—that’d get a mighty deal o’ good, 
Iet me tell ye, out of a round six months at Kilmainham.” 

‘The Cheval Blanc stands at the corner of the road which leads to 
Houfoy, and at this moment a carriage, drawn by two horses, 
rounded the corner at a fairly good pace, and was so sharply 
arrested that Dobroski, Fraser, and O'Rourke all turned with 
some astonishment. The occupants of the carriage were Angela 
and Maskelyne. Fraser raised his hat, and the others advanced 
eagerly, Dobroski to Angela, and O’Rourke to her companion. 
The old man took the girl’s hand in both his own, and kissed it 
with a tender fondness. ~ 

‘ Dear one,” he said, and stood by the side of of the carriage, 
still holding her hand. 

On O’Rourke’s side there was something of a momentary look of 
embarrassment, but he shook hands with great warmth and hearti- 
ness, 

© There is quite a colony of old friends here,” he said, laughingly. 

‘Where are you staying?” demanded Maskelyne. ‘* We are 
going to have luncheon at the Hotel des Postes, to meet Mr. Farley, 
the novelist, You know him? Come and tunch with us, Miss 
Butler, permit me to present my friend, Mr. O'Rourke.” 

Angela looked at O’Rourke with frank interest. She had heard 
of him from her uncle, who loathed his politics, and talked of him as 


if he had been a monster, and from Maskelyne, who thought him a _ 


hero and a patriot, and a delightful fellow into the bargain. He 
did not look a bit like a monster, but he did look to the girl’s eyes 
very much as if he might be a patriot and hero, 

“Will you drive on without me?” asked Angela of Maskelyne. 
‘¢T want to speak to Mr. Dobroski.” The old man assisted her to 
alight, and she walked on leaning upon his arm. Fraser, with a 
curt nod at Maskelyne, turned upon his heel and crossed the road. 

‘* What’s the matter with Fraser?” asked the American. 

“Nothing,” said O’Rourke. ‘* He was a little heated a moment 
ago. Political fervour. Nothing personal. Isay, Maskelyne, old 
man,” he lowered his voice, and bent a little forward, ‘‘ I’m 
ashamed to see you, I can’t pay you that five hundred. [’m 
horribly sorry.” 

‘* My dear man,” said Maskelyne, ‘tif I’m to be bothered in this 
way, I won’t know you. We shall meet in a minute.” He nodded 
brightly, made a sign to the horses, and was gone, 

O’Rourke crossed to Fraser, 

‘Who is the lady?” he asked. ‘* Do you know her?” ‘ 

*She’s a Miss Butler,” said Fraser. ‘‘ She’s a great heiress, and, 
as if he hadn’t money enough already, Maskelyne’s after her, Voila 
tout que je sais.” 

“Ah!” said O’Rourke. ' Maskelyne ?” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Art the back of the Hotel des Postes is a little garden, where the 
flower-beds are islanded in a harsh lake of broken schist, and where 
in summer time the grey stone walls which bound the garden on 
three sides beat back the heat of the sun upon the air like the rever- 
berators of a furnace. Along the unwalled side of the garden are 
planted half-a-dozen young lime-trees, whose branches are trained 
into a thick roof of silken green, and beneath this roof you may sit 
and bake in the shadow to your heart’s content. Unobservant 
visitors wonder to find themselves hotter here in shade than they are 
in sunshine elsewhere in the same village. 

Between the stems of the young limes the near village and the 
distant landscape are seen, cut by the rounded trunks into pictures, 
Far away, folded in a silver or a purple haze according to the weather, 
the gentle hills on the French frontier dream and doze. The village 
street so swerves from the straight line that a great part of it is 
visible from this garden, and any one from beneath the screen of the 
a leaves can command a view of the whole portal of the Cheval 

anc. 

Athanos Zeno sat here pretty often; leaning back in a springy 
chair of painted strip-iron, with his lustrous black eyes half-closed, 
and a cigarette, as often unlighted as not, depending from the ruddy 
lips, which gleamed like ripe cherries between his moustache and his 
beard. A delightfully idle man to look at was Athanas Zeno, and 
on the outside nearly always abstracted from the world, though toa 
keen observer there was visible when people talked in his neighbour- 
hood that curious listening, observant poise of the head which Austin 
Farley had noticed in him, Keen observers are rare creatures, how- 
ever, and Mr. Zeno had a knack of concealing his listening and 
observant habit under a seeming of apparent absent-mindedness 
apparent chagrin, or boredom. He had nothing to conceal, and but 
little to observe, just now. Dobroski, Fraser, and O’Rourke were 
talking together in front of the Cheval Blanc, and now and again a 
stray village girl came down to the village pump for water, but there 
was nobody else in sight : ? 

Mrs. Farley walked into the garden with the boy’s hand in one of 
hers, and, seating herself at some distance from the Levantine, 
busied herself over a bit of lace work. He settled himself down 


-alter his bow and his smile to smoke and muse once more, but by 


and by, bethinking himself perhaps that practice makes perfect, he 
ee a oy eae ie epee lady’s attention, and when he 
ad cau er eye he smiled and bov again. slow 
with al vlaue diffulty, he said, ini sia ic i 
‘* Sveet—boy—madame. Not?” 
“ Thank you,” said Lucy with a smile. 
‘*Come—here, sveet—boy,” said Mr, Zeno, producing a bonbon, 
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and holding it out to the youngster, who advanced, and accepted it 


with great frankness. ne 

“Say ‘ Thank you,” Austin, from the mother. ; i 

“Sank?” The tongue-tied foreigner paused with a smile, 
*Sank——? Vot?” 

‘Thank you,” said Lucy, 
Oi hha cried Mr. Zeno. ‘Sank you? Ye—es, Merci? Not?” 

Lucy nodded assent once more, and was silent. She did not like 
Mr, Zeno, and was not in the least degree anxious to get into con- 
versation with him, It is likely enough that Austin’s strange aver- 
sion had something to do with her distaste for the good-looking 
Greek, but women are sometimes amazingly quick at feeling a reason 
for dislike, even when they aré quite dumb for its expression. Mrs. 
Farley was by nature a nervous and fanciful creature, and knowing 
this she tried to be on her guard. She tried to think charitably and 
kindly of this lonely foreigner, and to disabuse herself of the fear 
and aversion he awoke in her. This made her more agreeable to 
him than she would have been had he been merely indifferent and 
not obnoxious, and Mr. Zeno, whose weak point lay on that side of 
him, was disposed to fancy that the little lady was favourably 
impressed with his black-avised aspect, and his suave and silky 
Levantine ways. : : : 

‘At an open window overlooking the garden—the same window 
from which Lucy had saluted O’Rourke that morning on his arrival 
—sat Austin, with rumpled hair and disordered aspect, occasionally 
scratching his head with the feathered stump of a very short quill 
pen, but seeming to expend most of his thought and time upon a 
briar-root pipe, which he continually lighted and let out again. 
Lucy, who had so arranged her seat as to command a view of him at 
will, observed him smilingly and tenderly for a while, but he began 
to rumple his hair so wildly at length that she spoke to him, 

“*Can’t you work to-day, dear?” i, 

- Ty tingling all over me,” he answered, with an irritated flourish 
of the hands, ‘Tingling. Actually and absolutely tingling.” 

‘You do nothing in that mood,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Leave it 
for a little while. Come down into the garden,” 

“J think I will,” he answered; and she watched him whist he 
swept away from his table a disorderly double handful of papers, and 
snatching a straw hat from a hook on the wall, stuck it fretfully at 
the back of his head and left the room. When he came into the 
garden he was frowning and twitching his features with an air of 
discontent which bordered on ill-humour. He had relit his pipe, 
and he was twisting a little yellow handbill nervously between huis 
fingers. 

n What have you there, Austin?” his wife demanded. 

“This?” he said, looking at the handbill. ‘* Mademoiselle 
Mathilde put it into my hands as I came along the corridor, I 
haven’t read it.” He began to unroll it, and tore it a litile in doing 
so, for he had twisted it like a curl paper, and it was extremely 
flimsy. ‘They are prayed,’ he began to translate, holding the 
document at arm’s length in both hands—‘ they are prayed not to 
confound this with the ordinary exhibitions traversing the country. 
This is the only complete, unique, and artistic exhibition of the 
kind. The tour of the world, ‘Cwenty thousand views.’ Ah! 
m—m! An exhibition of stereoscopic views, my dear. ‘ Illustra- 
tions of all the great exhibitions of the world, plain and coloured. 
Statuary, tapestry, pictures, landscape, the high mountains, objects 
of luxury and of art, all magnificently illustrated, and_all for live- 
pence. Opens Sunday next, at the Hotel de Ville. From six to 
nine, for twelve nights only.’ Shall we make the tour of the world, 
Lucy? We don’t dissipate often. Shall we go?” 

“Ifyou like,” she answered. ‘‘ But it sounds a little wild for 
Janenne—a night with the stereoscopic views.” 

“Yes,” he answered, laughing in response to her smile. ‘‘ But 
one has a license abroad to do wilder things than one dare do at 
home.” He dropped idly into a chair, and threw one slippered foot 
upon another, ‘* Old girl,” he said, lazily, and apropos of nothing, 
alter two or three minutes of silence, ‘‘it is a pleasant thing to have 
a guardian angel.” 

“* And oh!” said Lucy, laughing at him with a harmless, tender 
mischief, ‘‘it is nice to have a baby to take care of.” 

“Yes,” said Austin, twinkling, and blowing a lazy cloud, “‘it 
feeds and flatters that delicate egotism which is the chief feminine 
characteristic.” ‘ ; 

" ey If we were alone,” she answered, “I would box your ears for 
that.’ 

“You may do what you like,” said he. 
who understands English.” 

Mr, Athanos Zeno, who was lolling in an attitude of studied grace 
half-a-dozen yards away, arose somewhat abruptly, and walked out 
of the garden, 

“Upon my word,” said Austin, ‘‘I have the oddest sort of 
electric feel about that fellow. I knew he was going to get up and 
march away, and my feeling was that the sort of nonsense I was 
talking was disagreeable to him,” 

‘*You are growing more fanciful and nervous even than I am,” 
Lucy answered. Just-at that moment the carriage driven by 
Maskelyne pulled up in front of the Cheval Blanc, and the good 
wile cried, in a hurried whisper, “ Austin, here are the people from 
Houfoy. And you in your slippers! Go away, and make yourself 
presentable.” 

Austin arose with something of an air of humorous discontent, 
and sauntered into the hotel, reappearing in time to greet Maskelyne 
and Dobroski at the door, where the young American introduced 
Miss Butler with a solemn little phrase or two about the novelist’s 
fame, which caused him to blush like a schoolboy, and to feel 
extremely inclined to run away. Angela looked upon him with 
eyes of veneration—the first live author she had beheld. She was 
at the age when veneration is at its freshest, and this encounter was 
an unfeigned and unique delight to her. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH 


THE interest taken in scientific matters generally by the present 
generation is shown by the great number of buildings and societies 
devoted to the advancement of various branches of science, and the 
readiness with which civilised governments co-operate for the further- 
ance of scientific inquiry. The avidity with which books on 
popular astronomy are read, and the space devoted by the leading 
papers to accounts of such phenomena as Eclipses, prove 
that the feelings of awe with which astronomers were formerly re- 
garded have given place to a desire for increased knowledge of the 
science of astronomy ; and the existence of such buildings as our 
national Observatory at Greenwich marks the triumph of enlightened 
recognition over the bigoted and superstitious ideas formerly held by 
persons in authority. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries British enterprise 
rendered it desirable that some means of obtaining the longitude at 
sea should be found. About the beginning of 1675, a Frenchman, 
through the influence of a Court favourite, obtained the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to report on a method he proposed for find- 
ing the longitude at sea; John Flamsteed was elected a member of 
this Commission, and he, in showing the inferiority of the proposed 
method, pointed out that the star places in Tycho Brahé’s catalogue 
were incorrect ; on this being mentioned to the King, he was sur- 
prised, and said, ‘‘ We must have them anew observed,” and, when 
asked who was to do it, replied, ‘‘ The person that informs you of 


with laboured distinctness, once or 


“‘There’s nobody here 
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them.” This is the circumstance which led to the appointment of a 
‘ Royal Observator,” and the foundation of the Royal Observatory. 
The office was given to Flamsteed ata salary of r1oo/, per annum, 
Several sites were suggested for the Observatory, among them Hyde 
Park and Chelsea College ; but at the suggestion of Sir Christopher 
Wren, Greenwich Hill, or as itisnow named ‘* Flamsteed Hill,” 
waschosen. Prior to the reign of Henry VI., Greenwich Park was 
an unenclosed Crown land, and Henry in 1437 gave (by charter) 200 
acres to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Onthe northern brow of 
the hill Humphrey erected a castle. This castle was rebuilt by 
Henry VIII. in 1526, and was used as the residence of a mistress, 
as a summer residence, or a prison; in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
it was called the Mirefleur. In 1642 it was mentioned as Greenwich 
Castle, and during the Civil War it was fortified and occupied by 
the Roundheads. In 1675 it was razed, and on the roth of 
August the first stone of the Observatory was laid. The King 
allowed 500/, for the building expenses, in addition to bricks from a 
spare stock at Tilbury, and wood, lead, and iron from a gate-house 
which had been demolished at the Tower. The total cost amounted 
to 520/. 9s. Id. In July, 1675, Flamsteed moved to Greenwich to 
superintend the building ; the roof was put on by Christmas, and 
on the roth July, 1676, Flamsteed took up his residence in the 
Observatory, the first observation being made on the rgth Sep- 
tember. ‘The King provided the Observatory, but the Royal 
Observator had no assistance from the State for its equipment. 
Those who have had the good fortune to inspect the national, or even 
private observatories of the present day, will wonder at the meagre 
means possessed by Flamsteed on assuming office, and cannot but 
respect and admire the energy and devotion which allowed him to 
overcome the difficulties which would probably have daunted many 
other persons. The only instruments he possessed were an iron 
sextant of six feet radius, two clocks given him by his friend and 
patron Sir Jonas Moore, a three-feet quadrant and two telescopes, 
which he had brought from his home at Denby. Theclocks had 
pendulums thirteen feet long, and were wound only once a year. The 
above instruments were used until 1678, when Flamsteed borrowed 
a 50-inch quadrant from the Royal Society, but was only allowed to 
retain it fora short time. Up to this time the sextant was the in- 
strument generally used, but Flamsteed, appreciating the value of 
observations made at meridian passage, applied to the Government for 
suitable instruments, but, being wearied by the non-fulfilment of oft- 
repeated promises, constructed a mural arc at hisown expense ; this 
instrument was erected in 1683, and the circle was graduated with 
his own hand. ‘The mural arc was a failure, so he was compelled to 
use the sextant again. In 1688, on the death of his father, Flam- 
steed devoted part of the property he inherited to the construction 
of a stronger mural arc by Abraham Sharp, his assistant; it cost 
120/,, which amount Lord Dartmouth promised should be re- 
funded, a promise which was not fulfilled. With this arc he made 
3,000 observations of stars, about 1,000 of the moon, and a similar 
number of the planets, The lunar observations were communicated 
to Sir Isaac Newton, but Flamsteed’s small salary and his private 
income being expended on the provision of instruments and aégsis- 
tants, he was unable to publish his observations, which led toa 
quarrel] with Sir Isaac Newton, and by the influence of the latter the 
Board of Visitors was established in the year 1710, to receive an 
annual report on the affairs of the Observatory. The appointment 
of this Board was opposed by Flamsteed, but it still exists, and visits 
the Observatory on the first Saturday in June, when the Astronomer 
Royal submits a complete report of the work of the preceding year, 
andthe state of the reduction and printing of the observations. In 
1704, Prince George of Denmark allowed .money for printing Flam- 
steed’s observations, but he was interfered with, and on the death of 
the Prince a self-constituted committee, under the leadership of Sir 
I. Newton, ‘having obtained the manuscript, published the observa- 
tions under the editorship of Halley. Flamsteed was ‘not allowed 
the expenses incurred in preparing his results for the press, and see- 
ing the manner in which his observations were ‘‘ corrupted,” he set 
about the work anew, but was not spared to see it completed ; having 
obtained the “garbled” volumes he burnt them. After his death the 
observations were published in three volumes, entitled Azs/oria 
Celestis Britannica, in which his metheds are explained, and which 
contain a series of valuable observations superior to all which had 
been previously made, among them being a catalogue of 3,310 stars, 
Among the important fundamentals of astronomy established by 
Flamsteed were the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the position of the 
equinox. After holding the office of ‘* Royal Observator”” for forty- 
four years, John Flamsteed died on December 31, 1719. From the 
above it will be seen that astronomical science in this country was, 
so to speak, established by the zeal and self-denial of Flamsteed ; 
and the Royal Observatory in a great extent owes its proud position 
to the Observator, who so ably overcame the obstacles -which 
confronted him, and who devoted a public and private income to 
the service of astronomy. After the death of Flamsteed, Dr. 
Halley was appointed his successor. The Government claimed 
Flamsteed’s instruments, despite the fact that they had been provided 
and maintained at his expense; the executors, however, obtained 
them, and thus Halley had an observatory, but no instruments. In 
1721, Halley procured a small transit instrument, which was mounted 
in the north-west corner of the building ; with this instrument he 
observed until the year 1725, when an eight-feet mural quadrant, by 
Graham, was erected, and directed-towards the south. This quad- 
rant superseded the transit-instrument, and with it Halley continued 
to observe the moon and stars, This transit-instrument is still 
preserved at the Observatory with instruments which have been 
replaced by others more efficient. The quadrant was the best 
instrument of its day, and much superior to Flamsteed’s instruments, 
but Halley did not maintain the order which characterised the obser- 
vations of his predecessor. The moon was the principal object of 
Halley’s observations ; he compared the observed places with those 
calculated from tables he had published. The buildings of the 
Observatory were extended in Halley’s time for the accommodation 
of the quadrant. When appointed Halley was in his sixty-fourth 
year ; in 1737, he became paralytic, and died in 1742. Halley’s 
observations have not been published, but his name will ever be 
green in the memory of astronomers, connected as it is with 
a method for observation of the Transits of Venus, and with the 
Comet whose periodicity he discovered. 

On February 3, 1742, James Bradley was appointed to succeed 
Halley. Bradley at the time of his appointment was well known as 
a good observer, having spent a considerable time with his uncle, 
Mr. Pound, who was considered the finest observer of his day ; in 
addition to this practical recommendation for the position he had 
been, more than twenty years before, appointed Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford University, and had in the year 172g made the 
first of his great discoveries—the aberration of light. The first 
observations of the séries which led to this discovery were made at 
the residence of Mr. Molyneux at Kew, and William IV. hada 
memorial inscription placed there in commemoration of the grand 
discovery, For seven years after his appointment Bradley’s only 
Instruments were those of his predecessor, and a zenith sector of 
twelve feet radius, which had been constructed for him by Graham 
in 1727. Bradley expended the first year after his appointment in 
improving the instruments at his disposal, so that he did not really 
begin observing until the beginning of 1743. In 1726, Halley had 
Vainly endeavoured to obtain better instruments from the Govern- 
ment ; in 1748, Bradley renewed the application, and succeeded in 
obtaining a grant of 1,000/. for instruments. In 1749 a new 
transit-instrument and a quadrant were constructed by Bird ; an 
€quatorial-sector, and a clock by Shelton, and some magnetic 
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instruments were also obtained, in addition to which the zenith-sector 
above mentioned was purchased by the Government. The new 
transit instrument was a great improvement on that used by Halley : 
its focal length was eight feet, and the full aperture of the object 
glass 2°7 inches, but only about half this aperture was generally 
used, This instrument is still preserved at the Observatory, and 
when one compares it with its colossal successors, one cannot but 
wonder at the grand results obtained by Bradley with it and his 
Other instruments, Having obtained instruments Bradley continued 
touse them for twenty years, in a manner which justified Newton in 
naming him ‘‘the best astronomer in Europe.” The planetary 
observations of Bradley were, with those of his successors, reduced 
by the late Astronomer Royal, the results being published in three 
quarto volumes, by direction of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. His observations of 3,222 stars were reduced by Bessel, 
an:l published in 1818 at Kénigsberg, under the title Fundamenta 
Astronomia pro Anno 1755, Deducta ex Observationibus Viri Incom- 
parabilis James Bradley ; this book is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to practical astronomy, and the illustrious Bessel is 
deserving of the gratitude of astronomers for the great care and 
labeur he devoted to its production, The other important discovery 
of Bradley—the nutation of the earth’s axis—was announced in 
1748; he also studied the theory of refraction, and his results 
conduced greatly to the advance of accurate observation, Flam- 
steed and Halley were not allowed assistants by the Government, 
but Bradley had a recognised assistant in the person of his nephew, 
who in addition to being a good observer was devoted to his work, 
In the year 1751, Bradley was offered the vicarage of Greenwich, 
but declined the offer, on which he received a pension of 250/. a 
year, which was granted till his death. The last observation made 
by Bradley was on September Ist, 1761, after which ill-health caused 
him to retire to Chalford, in Gloucestershire, where he died on the 
13th of July, 1762. After his death his executors, acting on the 
precedent in Flamsteed’s case, considered his observations private 
property, and removed them from the Observatory; the Royal 
Society in 1764, and the Government in 1767, instituted suits for the 
recovery of them, but both were abandoned, and subsequently the 
observations were presented tothe University of Oxford, and pub- 
lished by them in two volumes, one in £798, the other in 1805. The 
observations were about 60,000 in number, and extended from 1750 
to 1762, Bradley was one of the best directors of our national 
Observatory ; he was at once a sound theoretical and practical 


astronomer, and exhibited wonderful tact, not only in the selection ° 


of instruments, but in their application to the class of observation 
for which they were best suited ; and when one calls to mind the 
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revolution wrought in observational astronomy by his discoveries - 


and researches, Newton’s name of the ‘‘ best astronomer in Europe” 
must be acknowledged to have been justly bestowed. : 

Bradley was succeeded by Dr. Bliss, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, who only held office for about two years ; 
there are but few observations left by him, and these only of a 
similar class to those of his predecessors, and therefore. no account 
of them is necessary, beyond their mention for showing the con- 
tinuity of the institution. te 

In 1765 Dr. Nevil Maskelyne was appointed to succeed Dr. Bliss ; 
like Bradley, he was at the time of his appointment already well 
known as a good observer and an ardent follower of. Urania, A 
pupil of Bradley-(whom he assisted in the refraction investigation), 
he inherited from his master a keen perception of the wants of the 
science, and so utilised his long tenure of office to supply them, that 
the great Delambre dates the commencement of astronomical obser- 
vation in its most perfect form from the time of Maskelyne, and it 
has also been stated of his work that, were all preceding records 
of the science lost, Maskelyne’s observations would suffice to restore 
the edifice of modern astronomy. 

On his appointment an important principle was laid down, viz., 
that “all observations made at the Royal Observatory were the 
property of the Government ; by this a recurrence of the episodes 
which followed on the death of Flamsteed and Bradley ‘were 
avoided, and the observations being published annually tended 
greatly to the advaricement of the science for which the Observatory 
was established. 

Prior to his appointment Maskelyne was selected by Bradley 
to observe the Transit of Venus in 1761, at St. Helena ; 
in addition to the primary object of the expedition, he intended 
to make observations for the determination of the parallax of 
the Moon and Sirius, and was provided with a sector by the 
Royal Society for this purpose. Instrumental defects prevented 
his success in these, observations ; but this failure was turned to 
advantage by the discovery of the cause, and its subsequent 
removal by Bird, who was induced to study the matter. During the 
voyages to and from St. Helena he tested various methods for 
obtaining the longitude at sea, and also undertook a voyage to 
Barbadoes, in 1764, to try Hlarrison’s celebrated chronometer. 
During these voyages he gained a knowledge of the requirements 
of nautical astronomy, which led to the publication of the ‘‘ British 
Mariner’s Guide;” and, in 1767, the ‘* Nautical Almanac,” the 
latter being under his superintendence for forty-four years. It will 
be remembered that the Observatory was founded in the interest of 
nautical astronomy, and these publications were issued when things 
were very different from the present day, when almanacks con- 
taining information invaluable to navigators are, by their low price, 
within the reach of all who go down to the sea in ships. : 

As Royal Observator, or Astronomer Royal, Maskelyne was 
most assiduous in carrying on the work of the Observatory, only 
leaving it in order to undertake some important scientific work, 
such, for instance, as the expedition to Scotland, the result of 
which was that the deflexion of the plumb-line was found, and 
subsequently the mean density of the earth, He introduced the 
practice of observing the time of a heavenly body passing over 
several ‘* wires,” or threads, in the focus of the eye-piece of the 
telescope, and noting the time to fractions of a second ; and also, 
by sliding the eye-piece across the field of view, eliminating the 
effect of parallax for the oblique pencils of light. After Mr. Pond 
(who eventually succeeded him) had pointed out some errors in the 
observations caused by the quadrants changing form, Maskelyne, 
seeing the advantages of a complete circle, ordered a mural circle 
from Troughton, but was denied the pleasure of using it, as he 
died on February 9th, 1811, and the circle was not mounted until 
1812, Among other additions to the buildings during Maskelyne’s 
time, a room was built contiguous to, and to the east of, the transit- 
room, for the reception of the mural circle. 

Following out the intentions of the founder of the Observatory, 
Maskelyne compared his observations with the best planetary table s 
then extant (those by Mayer), and afterwards published a much 
better edition, which formed the basis of Burckhardt’s tables, 
till lately used for the ‘Nautical Almanac.” In addition to 
the planetary observations he observed several of the principal stars 
very often, and by thus determining their positions with extreme 
accuracy, rendered them so many standard points of reference, 


‘which could be always relied on by the astronomer, navigator, 


surveyor, or any person who might require to make astronomical 
observations. 

The Board of Longitude was formed during his tenure of office, 
and the success which attended this body was in no small degree 
due to Maskelyne’s knowledge and experience. 

. In181r Mr. Pond succeeded to the Directorship of the Observa- 
tory which had been held by Maskelyne for forty-six years. In 
early life he drew attention to the Greenwich observations which 
seemed to indicate some defects in the instruments. After leaving 
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Cambridge he was compelled to travel abroad for the benefit of his 
health ; on his return he resided at Westbury, in Somerset, where, 
with an altitude and azimuth instrument constructed by Troughton, 
he made a series of observations which confirmed his earlier sus- 
picions as to the change of form of the quadrant in use at 
Greenwich. As above mentioned, Troughton’s mural circle was 
erected in 1812; in 1825 a second was constructed for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and sent to Greenwich for trial. Seeing the superiority 
of this class of instrument, Mr. Pond made representations to the 
Government which ended in this circle being added to the instru- 
ments at Greenwich, and it was for many years used in combination 
with the other circle as, from a comparison of the observations with 
the two, one of the most important corrections required in the 
zenith-distance observations was deducible. 

In 1816 a transit-instrament by Troughton was erected, some idea 
of the value of which may be imagined from the fact that it was in 
use until the year 1851 ; Mr. Pond also had two telescopes specially 
constructed for observation of certain stars, in order to determine if 
any evidence of parallax could be discovered, and a zenith tube, 
25 feet long, was mounted in 1833, for observations of Gamma 
Draconis, and other stars which passed very near the zenith. In 
addition to the above instruments, which were provided by Govern- 
ment, an equatoreal was presented to the Observatory in 1811 by 
the executors of the late Sir George Shuckburgh. Having thus 
equipped the Observatory with instruments by the best artists of the 
times, Mr. Pond sought and obtained an increase in the staff of 
assistants, without which the instruments could not have been 
used. On his accession only one assistant was allowed, but, in 
response to oft-repeated requests, he finally obtained six. 

With the above facilities, enjoyed by none of his predecessors, Mr. 
Pond made a valuable series of observations of the moon and 
planets, and observations of the stars, from which a catalogue of 
1,112 stars was published ; this catalogue is regarded, and justly 
so, as a most valuable contribution to sidereal astronomy. 

On October 1, 1835, Mr. (now Sir George) Airy, the Plumian 
Professor and Director of the Cambridge Observatory, was 
appointed Astronomer Royal; and to his administrative abilities 
the Observatory to a great extent owes its present position. During 
the forty-six years he held’ office, not only did the ‘‘old” as- 
tronomy advance with rapid strides, but branches of science 


“never thought of by the founder and early directors, yet not 


foreign to the objects of the Observatory, have sprung up, and 
been incorporated with its work. Within two years of his appoint- 
ment Sir G. Airy had extended the grounds and started the erec- 
tion of the Magnetic: and Meteorologic Observatory, where 
observations have been taken since 1840; and, the series being ren- 
dered continuous by means of photography, is of the greatest value. 
Prior to 1837 the Observatory was not possessed of an equatoreal 
worthy of the name; but in that year an object-glass, presented by 
the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, was equatoreally mounted to the east of 
the transit-room. In 1846 an altitude and azimuth instrument was 
mounted in a building erected on the site occupied by Flamsteed’s 
zenith-sector and mural-quadrant, for observations of the moon 
when the transit-instrument was not available. In the year 1850 
the transit-circle now in use, in which the transit-instrument and 
mural-circle are combined, succeeded that constructed by Troughton, 
and.mounted in 1816. This instrument is described in the yearly 
volumes published by the Observatory, and has also been described 
in the Leésure Hour and other places. It will suffice to say that at 
the period of its erection it was the finest in the world. The chrono- 
graph was brought into use in 1852, and the same year also saw the 
introduction of thé now celebrated Greenwich time-signal system. 
In 1855 Sir G. Airy, recognising the inferiority of the equatoreal 
equipment of the Observatory, applied for a larger telescope of this 
class, and in 1859 the great equatoreal was erected in the large dome 
to the south-east of the astronomical portion of the establishment. 
In 1873 a photoheliograph was mounted, and on every clear day 
photographs of the sun are taken. A spectroscope was attached to 
the great equatoreal in the year 1874. The services rendered by Sir 
G. Airy to such expeditions as the transit of Venus and those for 
observations of eclipses will be familiar to our readers. 

On the 15th August, 1881, Sir G. Airy resigned the position he 
had so long and so ably filled. Since his retirement Sir George has 
been engaged in researches on the Lunar Theory, which, we under- 
stand, are rapidly approaching completion, It is a general desire 
among scientists that he may be spared for some years to enjoy the 
honours he has so well deserved and gained. His name must ever 
be associated with the establishment the usefulness of which he has 
so largely extended. 

On August 15, 1881, Mr. W. H. M. Christie succeeded Sir G. 
Airy. Mr. Christie was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and had for eleven years occupied the position of chief assistant and 
confidential adviser to Sir G. Airy, and had, therefore, some expe- 
rience in the government of the Observatory. He was also well 
known asa student of spectroscopy; in fact, the progress of the 
spectroscopic work of the Observatory has been mainly due to him. 
Having so lately entered on the duties of Astronomer Royal, it 
would be premature to form any reliable conjecture as to the ultimate 
position of the establishment under Mr. Christie’s rule; but, from 
his reports presented at the meetings of the Board of Visitors, it 
is evident that all unnecessary—or, rather, over-accurate—details in 
the reductions will be curtailed, and the consequent saving of force 
and time will be devoted to other branches of the science. The 
valuable series of solar photographs taken at Greenwich have been 
supplemented by those taken at other places, so that a photograph 
for almost every day of the year is now measured and reduced, 
and this should be an important aid to the study of solar physics. 

The two foot reflector so ably used by the late Mr. Lassell has 
been presen‘ed to the Observatory, and erected at the south end of the 
grounds for observations beyond the scope of the 123 in. refractor. 
This instrument was first used at Greenwich for observations during 
the lunar eclipse of the 4th of October last, and may be looked upon 
as now in working order. In the photographic departments the 
substitution of dry for wet plates, and the adoption of Messrs. Morgan 
and Kidd’s Argentic gelatino-bromide paper have saved much time, 
which is devoted to extending the work in these departments. 

In addition to useful innovations, it may with certainty be assumed 
that the valuable observations hitherto made at the Observatory 
will be continued by the present Director. 

In considering the history of Greenwich Observatory one cannot 
but be sensible of the fidelity and devotion which have characterised 
its successive directors from the time of John Flamsteed, by whose 
generosity and self-denial it was first equipped, to the present time. 
All have scrupulously kept in view the aim of its Royal founder, and 
year by year the valuable store of observations has been increased. 
Content to leave to other Observatories the transitory honour of 
startling discoveries, Greenwich has pursued the even tenor of its 
way, and acquired a lasting reputation by the value of its standard 
contributions to practical astronomy. 

In addition to a view of the original observatory, our artist has 
depicted the principal instruments now in use. 

On the left of the third sketch the entranceto the Astronomer Royal’s 
official residence isshown. The entrance to the old building is in the 
centre of the sketch, hidden by the young lilac trees. In a small lobby 
at the entrance of this building is the Mean Solar Standard 
Clock, which may be described as the fountain-head of our time- 
signal system. The pendulum of this clock is kept in action solely 
by galvanic means. By the action of small pins on the minute and 
second hands, which press together pairs of springs, and so com- 
plete a circuit, it regulates the transmission of the time-signals tothe 
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General Post Office, whence they are distributed throughout the 
United Kingdom. To the right of the clock is an apparatus for 
automatically dropping the time-ball, Ascending a flight of stairs 
we come to the Octagon Room, as the original observing room is 
termed, which is now used as a council chamber. The walls are 
adorned with pictures of astronomers and instrument makers. On 
the roof of this building are the anemometers and the time-ball. In 
revolving the four cups raise a rod carrying a pencil, which marks, on 
a ruled paper enveloping a cylinder driven by clockwork, the velocity 
of the wind. The evolutions of the large vane are recorded ona 
sheet of paper in the turret beneath it. Two other pencils record 
respectively the pressure of the wind on the circular plate carried by 
the vane, and the amount of rain collected by a gauge situate under 
it. The time-ball is raised daily to the position shown in the illus- 
tration at § m. before 13h. (late 1 P.M.), and 2% minutes later it is 
raised to the mast-head. At 13h., when the circuit is completed ‘by 
the Mean Solar Standard, the current releases the lever which the 
hand ef an unseen assistant is considered by our artist to be in the 
act of raising, whereupon clips which supported the ball are with- 
drawn, and the ball falls. 

The Transit-Circle is so placed as to revolve in the 
plane of the meridian, and is therefore available only for 
observing objects when passing the meridian, at which time the 
ill effects of our atmosphere are reduced to a minimum. Our 
artist has chosen the moment when an observer having turned a 
small ‘‘drum” on the eye end of the instrument, so as to place a 
thread of spider’s web (placed horizontally in the focus of the 
instrument) on the, edge of the sun; having performed this to his 
satisfaction, he pressed a small point into a slip of paper, and is 
pressing a touch-piece with his right hand as the object passes over 
each of a series of vertical threads. The punctures on the drum, and 
a graduated circle, when read off give data whence the angular 
distance from the Pole is obtained; the pressure of the touch- 
piece makes a puncture on the “chronograph,” which, when read 
off, gives the Sidereal Time of the transit or the Right Ascension. 
The objects for observation with this instrument are the sun, moon, 
and planets (which, with any object of which observations are 
specially required, are placed on a special list prepared daily), and 
stars from the ‘* working catalogue ” which lies open at the back of 
the observer. 

In the illustration of the chronograph the assistant is shown read- 
ing off the preceding night’s observations, The cylinder before him 
is covered with cloth, over which the paper on which the records 
are made is closely fastened. When in use the cylinder is placed in 
position to the left of the clock, a spindle from which causes it to 
revolve once in two minutes; the time by the sidereal clock is 
registered by punctures from a sharp point on a_ lever, 
the other end of which is attracted by a coil forming an 
electro-magnet, charged at alternate seconds. Another point 
records the observations. The second sketch shows the 
123¢ inch equatoreal at work at night. This instrument is used 
almost exclusively for spectroscopic work. During the day the 
prominences on the edge of the sun and the spectra of solar spots 
are observed, in order to obtain records of their frequency and 
changes, which ‘are requisite for the solution of many important 
pending problems of Solar Physics. At night certain lines in the 
spectra of stars are compared with the spectrum from different gases, 
and from a measurement of the displacement of the star line the 
motion of the star towards or from.the earth is found. The assistant 
at the table is pressing a touch-piece which completes the circuit 
between the battery on his left hand and an induction coil, and by 
so doing causes the electric spark to pass through a glass tube near 
the front of the spectroscope. The observer at the instrument has 
thus the spectrum of hydrogen and that of the star before him, and 
is able to measure the distance between a hydrogen line in the spec- 
trum of the star and the corresponding line in the spectrum from the 
glass tube, or, as it is termed, ‘‘the displacement of the line in the 
Star spectrum.” : 

The “ public clock” has ever been’a source of- mystery, to many 
visitors to Greenwich Park, the dial being divided’ for twenty-four 
hours. Theelderly gentleman seems determined that his youthful 
charge should become acquainted with the correct “time of day,” 
and has accordingly brought him to have a lesson on the ‘‘ Green- 
wich Clock ” before breakfast. Unfortunately, however, there is a 
change since the old gentleman last night saw it; his charge having 
noticed our announcement of its alteration on January Ist, mentions 
the fact, and the reply enables his Mentor to proceed with the 
promised explanation. As will Le seen by the coincidence the 
Public Clock is controlled by the Standard. Js EB. Ps 


Ir is a sure sign of Channing’s influence on the thought of the 
day that when we read any of his addresses on social subjects we 
seem to have read it all before ; and yet, on the other hand, one at 
least of our schools is drifting further and further from the principles 
of his robust common-sense philosophy, Take his address on ‘* Self- 
Culture,” which he defines as ‘‘the building-up.of the strength of 
mind that apprehends and cleaves to great universal truths ;” how 
much there is in it from which the zesthete would turn away with a 
contempt that Channing would have heartily reciprocated. Fort 
Channing aimed at moving the masses; his discourses on ‘The 
Elevation of the Labourer (on whom he strives to impress the 
superior beauty and dignity of manual work) shows him atchis best. 
But he is always worth dipping into ; though like our own Robert 
Hall he must now and then have tried his hearers. _On “ War,” on 
that difficult subject ‘* The Ministry for the Poor,” on ‘‘ Education,” 
above all on ‘‘ Slavery,” &c., he wrote well and forcibly ; and at the 
time when he wrote he was one of the pioneers. The theological 
discourses sometimes contain passages of a bitterness which we do 
not expect from a thinker of world-wide sympathies and catholic 
aims ; but theology is always bitter, and the practical simplicity of 
the ‘Catechism for Children” atones for the rare outbursts 
in the sermons. The ‘‘Complete Works of W. Ellery 
Channing” (Christian Life” Publishing Company; Routledge ; 
Williams and Norgate) in one handsome volume is a marvel of 
cheapness (640 pp., price 7s. 6d.) 3 and, containing as it does ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,” it deserves to rank among the standard ‘editions of 
American classics, All do not know that Channing’s verdict on 
ss Napoleon Bonaparte ” anticipated that of Lanfrey and his school ; 
and that in the interests of abolition he strenuously opposed the 
annexing of Texas, 

One is tempted to ask : ‘Have we too little preaching in England, 
that the British Chaplain at Stockholm should publish his ‘Short 
Parochial Sermons’ (Williams and Norgate)?” And yet, after 
reading two or three of these very common-sense discourses, one 
feels that Mr. Case has a justification which many of his brethren 
have not. There are real thoughts, and not merely flabby 
platitudes in what he writes; and sermons like * Modern 
Unworldliness” give us something which can be acted on not 
merely talked about. ° 

Mr. S, Laing’s ‘Modern Science and Modern Thought 
(Chapman and Hall) is in two parts. The first its author describes 
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as a compendious popular abridgment of Darwin, Lubbock, on 
&c. But such abridgments as this are rare indeed. ‘‘ The Trave . 
in Norway ” is a veteran writer, and hisstyle has lost nothing ce : 
age. His sketch of Boucher de Perthes’s discovery is an examp. ae 
how to give interest to a subject which few find interesting in itsell. 
In his Second Part he aims at showing ‘ how_much of religion ei 
be saved from the shipwreck of theology.” His key-note 1s ee : 
by Tennyson in “In Memoriam,” in which he finds the Gospe es 
Modern Thought ; ” and Tennyson he believes was strongly influence 
by Carlyle, to whose extravagances he is nevertheless by no a 
blind. Hehasalong chapter on Miracles, from which itseemst at | ; 
is unconvinced by Bishop Lightfoot's refutation of oat 
Religion.” We wish the ex-Chairman of the Brighton Railway ha 
published his two parts separately ; for we do not think that, oo 
praise the former as an able and useful summary, we are therefore 
bound to accept the latter, : 

Wholly unlike Mr, Laing, the author of ‘The Faith of the Un- 
learned ” (Kegan-Paul) finds, ‘underlying the whole Christian reli- 
gion,” the Miraculous Birth, the Resurrection, the Vicarious Atone- 
ment, the Trinity, and all the cardinal doctrines of popular 
Christianity. Ofthe Trinity, indeed, he is content to say, in the 
grand phrase so dear to “the unlearned :” ‘‘ Reason can offer no 
objection to it; since it concerns the Modal Existence of the Infinite 
and Absolute,” We hope ‘the unlearned ” will be edified by such 
Kant-Hegel-Mansel-ish babble, with which the book abounds. The 
author is specially proud of his distinction between Existential, 
‘what is included in the fact of God’s existence,” and Essential, ‘‘ by 
which we know Him as He is related to His Creation.” His deep 
earnestness of mind, nevertheless, should commend his work to those 
who have a turn for amateur metaphysics ; only we wish he had not 
insinuated that Professor Tyndall’s Belfast address about ‘‘ matter 


_containing the power and potency of all organic life,” stamps him 


as atheistic: and that instead of saying ‘‘ Reason repudiates 
Pantheism,” he had limited the repudiation to his own reason. 

The reprint of Lady Verney’s ‘‘ Peasant Properties, and Other 
Selected Essays” (Longmans), makes up two very readable volumes, 
Her range is wide: ‘‘Songs and Legends of Modern Greece, 
** The Influence of Civilisation on Art,” ‘‘ The Powers of Weamen, 
and How to Use Them” (Lady Verney seems to think we might 
well have a corgs of Amazons; no doubt she knows the Plymouth 
boatwomen), ‘‘Old Welsh Legends,” lay and saintly, &e., are 
pleasant padding for her mcnody on the evils of small farming and 
the hardships incident on ‘‘little takes.” No doubt the German 
peasant lives hard, and the Savoyard grubbily; but we must 


* recognise (what Lady Verney acknowledges) ‘‘ the extreme difficulty 


in all countries of getting at the truth.” Nevertheless, she has 
quite made up her mind against small farms; and (though she 
extols the Germans as much as she persistently belittles the French) 
she will not allow that even a German can succeed in making a 
lopin de terre pay for tillage. When she says that only a big man 
can afford to grow a big forest, she forgets that forests may belong 
to the State, and that in England they are certainly not always 
protected by belonging .to big men. We said the volumes are very 
readable ; we hasten to add that the facts set down by such a 
clear-sighted (albeit one-sided) observer should be well weighed by 
those who deal with the ‘‘burning question” of landownership. 
“The Powers of Women,” by the way, do not shine in the Finis- 
terre Isles, where the women own and manage the land, and “ the 
agriculture is miserable.” ; 

We should like to bring the Rector of Wood Bastwick face to 
face with Lady Verney. He believes in small, and therefore 
economical, farming; and he claims to be heard because he has 
lived all his life among farming at home and abroad. Protection 
he would limit to that afforded by the analyst against cheese, beer, 
&c., which are not what they profess to be. He has many useful 
hints about the dairy, a chapter on rabbit farming, one on sugar 
beet, several on fruit;. and though some: of the advice (e.g%5 
‘‘ Flower Farming”) is inapplicable except in the neighbourhood 
of a big town, ‘‘How to Make the Land Pay ” (Longmans) is 
certainly worth the careful study of those who have anything to do 
with that inelastic yet indefinitively improvable commodity. One 
remark seems new as well as , practical : we can’t compete with the 
South of France in early fruit and, vegetables ; but why, if we buy 
their primeurs, should we not send out some part of our later crop 
to them as an equivalent ? 


By far the most remarkable work that has issued in the form of 
fiction for a long time past is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ‘The Auto- 
biography of Christopher Kirkland” (3 vols. : Bentley and Son), 
We say ‘‘in the form of fiction ” because, though Mrs. Linton’s 
autobiographical hero is of course.an imaginary creation, it would 
be affectation not to recognise, in-the history of the development 
of his faith, the formation of Mrs. Linton’s own. Why she 
chose a masculine personality for her representative is not easy to 
say, unless she wished to perpetrate a perfectly unnecessary piece 
of mystification, The work, moreover, is very largely made up 
of skeiches—some tolerably finished, others exceedingly slight—of 
real persons whom Christopher Kirkland knew more or less 
intimately, some introduced under their real names, others under 
fictitious names, others under no names at all; while, as to some, 
it is doubtful how far they are due to reality or how far to imagina- 
tion. Itis difficult, therefore, for a reader who has never passed 
behind thescenes of literary and philosophical life to read the book with 
complete advantage, or to comprehend half its allusions. It has to be 
read to an exceptional extent between the lines. For the most part, 
Mrs. Linton writes in a strain of enthusiasm about her con- 
temporaries, idealising many of them well-nigh beyond recognition, 
But she can be bitter when she pleases, and even cruel: and there 
is an obvious vindictiveness about some of her comments that 
would have been better absent. Though she writes in the character 
of a man, her opinions and comments, and her manner of putting 
them, are intensely, even exaggeratedly feminine. Tennyson’s poet 
does not surpass her in ‘the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the 
love of love.” Besides, she deals with the questions of special 
interest to women entirely from the inner and not the outer point 
of view. ‘The creed which she, after passing him through almost 
all conceivable intellectual transformations, makes Christopher 
Kirkland reach in his old age; is a sort of optimistic agnosticism, 
finding the hope of humanity, as well as the government of the 
universe, in the action of inexorable, impersonal law. She looks 
forward to a millennium of altruism, wherein man shall be so 
ennobled that he will be able to dispense with theology. Of course 
this is but an inadequate account of what her three volumes are not 
too much to develope: but it is, we trust, a fair exposition of its 
tendency. Whether the reader accepts her conclusions or not, he 
will be struck by the earnestness and the dramatic skill with which 
they are argued and illustrated, and there is hardly a page that is 
not fertile in suggestion. And he cannot fail to admire, if only 
from a literary point of view, the often splendid eloquence into 
which the authoress not seldom rises, The story of Christopher’s 
first youthful passion has few equals in the strange beauty of its half 
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sensuous, half mystical, but always delicate beauty; and there is, 
at the close of the last volume, a description of moral and mental 
loneliness, ending with a refusal to despair, which will go home to 
thousands of hearts and give them courage. There is much 
throughout to offend the religious reader, and Mrs, Linton is 
obviously defiantly indifferent whether she gives offence, or to 
whom she may give it. But the work is none the less invaluable as 
the study of a mind; and the palpable passion for the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, is undeniable. The only weak 
point in it is that, with less passion, the truth would have seemed less 
impossible to find; and we are left with the conclusion that the 
authoress of this in every way remarkable work is no wiser than 
her less gifted fellow-searchers in mistaking impulses and emo- 
tional attractions and sympathies for mental convictions. 

“‘Morning Grey,” by “G. M.” (3 vols.: Ward and Downey), 
is the work of an au!hor who, while obviously capable of better 
things, has elected to become a follower of Miss Broughton. We 
should say that’she is in many respects s:tperior to the chief of her 
school : but not in those which the school demands. The result is 
that her characters behave in all their relations to one another with 
exaggerated imbecility, ‘*G. M.” presumably imagining—by no 
means without reason—that a dash of imbecility is required by her 
chosen school, and overdoing the requisite amount in orderto be on 
the safe side. We trust to meet with her again, so soon as she can 
resolve to set her talent free from the burden of stale and 
uncongenial traditions. But she must also shake off the notion that 
the word “less ” is ever equivalent to either ‘‘ fewer” or ‘‘ smaller,” 
as well as other offences against the Queen’s English of which this 
is a single example. 

‘«Esther,” by Frances Snow Compton (1 vol.: Bentley and 
Son), isan American story of a singularly crude theological order, 
arriving at no sort of conclusion. Indeed, it is only by courtesy 
that it can be called a story at all, inasmuch as, apart from theology, 
it is mainly composed of decidedly common-place talk on art and 
literature. ‘The characters are uninteresting, and the style dull. 

“* Dr. Grattan,” by William A, Hammond (1 vol. : Bentley and 
Son), is also an American novel: but of a very different kind, 
being a study of a most extraordinary form of monomania. To 
criticise the story adequately without entering at some detail into 
the plot would be impossible ; while to do this would be to destroy 
the whole interest. It must be enough to say, therefore, that this 
interest, of a curiously novel kind, is exceedingly well maintained, 
and that a perusal of the book will well repay readers with a taste 
for abnormal psychology. 

Mr. Hawley Smart, in ‘‘ Struck Down” (Frederick Warne and 
Co.), has joined the now large army of authors who have taken the 
public’s shilling. , And he cannot be said to be more successful 
than his fellow recruits have been. What is Mr. Hawley Smart 
without a horse? And there is not a single horse in ‘Struck 
Down.” He has written a murder and detective story of the most 
venerable and ordinary kind, and has carefully avoided any display 
of his characteristic merits and qualities. There seems to be 
something fatal about shilling fiction in its most recent development. 
Of course there is no reason for making Mr. Smart the text of a 
general essay on the subject, or it would be ‘easy to show cause why 
any conscious effort on the part of art or literature to attract the 
substratum of the reading public must necessarily be suicidal. 
Art and literature ought to level people up, and not to level them- 
selves down :.and the latter seems to be the only” visible result of 
their new departure. 


Messrs. MARRIOTT AND WILLIAM$.—Somewhat out of the 
common groove is ‘‘ Harmony,” a sacred song, with additional 
organ accompaniment, written and composed by Chas. E. Bethune. 
It will prove welcome on a Sunday at home, or at a mixed sacred 
and secular _concert.—‘ O My Sailor Boy,” words by B. Britten, 
music by J. Trousselle, is a domestic song of the sea with a happy 
ending, which will add to its interest with mothers and swéethearts. 
‘* The Old and the New” is a pleasing poem, of which bells are the 
theme, written by J. Askham, music by Maurice Child.—A well- 
known sacred poem by Montgomery, ‘ White Robes,” has been 
carefully set to music by William Randall. This song will find 
favour in the school-room.—M. A. Baines has given a very 
fair translation of a popular German volbslied, “If I a 
Bird Could Be”:(‘*Wenn Ich ein Voglein War”), for which 
W. C. Levey has composed a pretty melody ; the compass is from 
E first line to G above the lines.—‘* The Organist’s Album,” a 
series of arrangements of standard works, by Josef Trousselle, con- 
tains many old favourites and some new. No. 1, ‘‘ Gavotte and 
Musette,” by the editor; No. 2, “t Romance,” by the same com- 
poser ; Nos.3 and 4, ‘‘ March” from Fidelio and * Largo Appa- 
sionato”” (Beethoven); 5, ‘* Minuet from Sonata” in E major 
(Mendelssohn) ; 6, ‘* Romance, 7axnhatiser”? (Wagner) ; 7, **Cava- 
tina” from Der Fretschiite (Weber) ; 8, ‘* March, Lohengrin” 
(Wagner) ; 9, ‘*Scherzo” (Schubert) ; 10, ‘Schlummerlied ” (7. 
Trouselle); 11, ‘‘Minuet and Trio” from Symphony in E flat 
(Mozart) ; 12, ‘‘ March des Gladiateurs” (J. Trousselle). This series 
should be in the hands of all organists of medium capability. — 
*‘ Funeral March” in memory of the late General Gordon, by Nina 
Cleather, is fairly up-to the average of this class of complimentary 
compositions.—“* Beatrice Waltz,” by Mendel Silverstone, is really 
very tuneful and danceable. Moreover it has a very excellent por- 
trait of the Princess, after whom it is named, as a frontispiece. —The 
same may be said of ‘*Immer Fiir Dich,” a waltz composed by 
G. M, Lane, omitting the frontispiece, 

Messrs, WEEKES AND Co. “Songs for the Little Ones,’ 
words by “‘F, A. R.,” music by M. Gepp, are more to be com- 
mended for the dainty and clever illustrations by C. L. Hardcastle 
than either for words or music. The pretty pictures will please the 
young folks, and make this book popular in the nursery.—Mrs. 
Arthur Goodeve has composed the music for two very pleasing 
songs :— “True As of Yore,” words by G. C, Bingham; and 
“The Song of the Wood,” words by F., E. Weatherly. Both 
these songs are for mezzo-sopranos.—Two songs of average merit, 
written and composed by ‘*J. C. W.,” are, the one, sacred, ‘*O God, 
Cease Thine Ire,” the other, secular, ‘I Miss Thy Kind Good 
Night.”—Six songs of a lively type, suitable for holiday-makers, 
are respectively: —‘*Our Sonny’s Plaint,” a witty poem by a 
writer who keeps his name unknown, although he has no need to 
be ashamed of his effusion ; the music is by Sidney Russell; ‘‘ ‘The 
Sailor’s Song,” written and composed by W. II. Mines and Caleb 
Simper, published in three keys, a fair specimen of its prolific 
school; ‘*The Hermit’s Motto,” words from the Chatterbox, 
music hy Selwyn Graliam, contains a good moral in a bantering 
Strain, and will-often win a well merited encore ; “Damo” is a 
song with a madrigalian ring in it, words by Walsh (1663-1709), 
music, which is very well imitated after the antique, by E. M,. 
Harrison ; ‘‘ The Lover,” of a pastoral type, words by Frederick 
Griffin, Esq., music by W. H. Treffry ; ‘* Not Alone,” a simple 
ballad for the school-room, words by “*E, M, A, F. S.,” from the 
Prize, music by R. W. Lewis. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 
BOYS QUTFITTERS &c 
65 & 67, Lupcate Hixy. Lonpon, E.C. 


"TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Gentlemen s Coats 
Gentlemen s Trousers, 
Gentlemen g Suits, 
Gentlemen s Overcoats. 
Gentlemen s Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. ——~™t 


Boys’ Sutts, 

Boys Overcoats 

Boys Schoot Outfits, 

Boys Shirts and Underelcthing, 
Boys Hosiery and Bocts 


"TAILORS 


, ] ‘AILORS FOR LADIES. 
Ladies Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 


Ladies’ Mantles. 
Ladies’ Costumes. 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS 
invite applications for patterns of their new 
materials for the present season. These are for- 
warded. post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 


respectfully 


aa opie fo Pos ete ir Goll, | oe. gene eeoane 
se y : a nf g styles 4 . 
Eton” Suit. Boys and Ladies Bs for Girls. 


loviline 


Cleanses the Teeth from Impurities. 
Stzengthens and hardens the Gums, 


Hloviline — 


For the TEETH 
and BREATH. 


Hloriline 


Arrests the progress of Decay, 
and makes the Teeth Pearly White. 


Ww . +4¥+ 
SH loriline 
Hardens the Gums 
And purifies the Mouth. 


Sloviline 


For the TEETH 
and BREATH 


Fp 


Mes} extag rdinary value for money. —Vide Lady's Pictorial, 
mevery pound saved by Turchaglig at trade prices. 
ELDING’S HALL- MARKED JEWELLERY AND \ WATCHES. 
The finest quality made, being tested and marked at Goldsmiths Hall 
Fretpinc s New ILLustRATED CATALOGUE should ™ be seen) Wedding Ringsand K gepers sold by weight. 
by every one before purchasing, Sent giatis and post tree An immense saving ghecied 


anywhere The 30s. Pai 


Horsesuoe & Crop 
: ANGLE, 
In Silver, 6s. 


| a2e. Hall-marked, 15s. 18¢. eA 158. 
Guaranteed exact ta sizes shown, For size of 
finger sendan oldring or cuta hole in stift card 


Foreicn DerartmEent —Orders from abroad should be pecompanty ed by Banker's Draft. A liberal dis: 
count is allowed to foreign correspondents ordering in large quantities -F IELDING BROS.,Manulacturers 
Show Rooms, 42£, Lombard St.. London. Workshops, 43 and 44. Lombard St. London, and'at Clerkenwell. 


* Robinson and Cleaver’s Goods: combine the merits of exocllence and cheapness.’——Court Fournal. 
Have a world-wide fame.'"—7he Queen, 


IRISH LINENS: 


Real Irish Linen Sheeting any bleached, 2 yards wide, 15 11d. per ‘yard ; ah 
yards wide. 28. ad per yard (t he most durable article made. and far valtiper yard 
per yard 


foreign manufactured goods) Roller Towelling, 18 inches, wide 
Suratie Le Linen, sid. per yard; Linen Dusters, 3s. 3d.; Glass Toths, 4s. 6d. 
per dozen, Fine Pkt and Linen Diaper, tod. per yard. Samples post free. 


‘IRISH DAMASK 
“TABLE LINEN: 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dozen. , Dinner Napkins, ' 'ss. 6d, per dozen. Table 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 25, ud. ; 4 yards by a yards, ss.1rd. each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 114d. each. Strong Huckabac Towels, 48. 6d. per dozen, Mona- 
rams, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 
amples and Price Lists post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, to H.M. the Queen, &c.. BELFAST. 


JOHN CARTERS 


LITERARY MACHINE 
PATENTED, 


For holding a Book or 
Writing-desk, Lamp, &c., 


: +e 
HOVE 
Is harmless as Sherry, 
and can be used by Children 


SHloviline 


Removes unpleasant Odours 


arising from Tobacco Smoke. 


Floviline 


Hloviline 


Is the best liquid Dentifrice 


y 


Ever yet discovered. 


y ye 
oriline 
Forthe TEETH 
and BREATH 


in any position, over an 
Easy-chair, Bed, or Sofa, 
obviating the fatigue and 
° inconvenience of incessant 
goa while reading or writing. Invaluable to invalids 
and students. Admirably adapted for India. A most useful gift. 
BHIGES from £1 1s. Illustrated Price List Post Free, 


BREAKFAST IN BED oe 


CARTER'S PATENT 
REVOLVING 
BED: TABLE. 


f Adjustable to any height or 
inclination, for reading or 
writing. 

PRICES from £2 5s. 


167 


' & WEBB. 
mii Ly 


Ny, My tite 


MAPPIN 
Sa 


Wale 


(=| 


hot 


u 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST STERLING SILVER AND 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, CUTLERY, AND TRAVELLING BAGS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE 


No. 1. Sterling Silver, Electro Silver, Table Knives, 
No. 2. Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, &c. 
No. 3. Razors, Scissors, and Pocket Cutlery. 


158 to 162, ()XFORD GTREET, \\7_ AND 


’ 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C.. ; 


MANU FACTORY—The Royal Cutlery and Plate Works, Sheffield. 


Spoons, Forks, &c. 


LONDON. 


FFAULKNER’S DIAMONDS. ,2ETPCUQN, Spanish Crystals. 
KNOWN att over THE WORLD as BEING THE FINEST IMITATIONS EVER PRODUCED 
‘These Magnificent anes 


Ry are 7 ALL 
h SRED and made 


MAR by 
most meee s wi Crsmier: 
Haposs! ble; 


detection and I 
Dery tHe BEST JUDGES to 
TELL THEM FROM Dramonps. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most_marv ellagss and equal to 
BRILLIANT 


Wort ee GUINEAS 


The Stones 
Crystals, and splendidly 
faceted. _ They will | resist 
acids, alkalies, and intense 
heat. All stones set by dia- 
mond setters, and beautitully 
finished. 

Single-stone Earrings. from 
ros, per pair; Scarf Pins. 
le Studs, Pendants, Neck- 
lets, &c.. 30s. to £20. Much 
worn for Court and other occa- 
a} sions. Testimonials trom all 
parts of the World. These 
stones are daily gaining great 
eputation throughout the 

orld. and have been awarded 


being real 


f 
ScarF Pin, 
GoLp 

ris 


penaeREly Broocu, 
eal Cat's-eye Vode 145, Three Prize Medals from the 
f Great Exhibitions. 


EARRINGS, 28s. Smaller, 
pair. ros. and 125, CatTaLocues Post FREE. 
Smaller, Surrt Stun @ The Public are earnestly 
2IS., 16S. 10S. to match inves to INS our mar- 
vas caud ics vellous Selecuony now On 
Screw ditto, Set in isc. View. which_ astonishes all 
Gold. Visitors. See Opinions of Press. 


atsame price. 


Notice — These stenes cannot pessibly be had else- 
where, and are only to be abtained of the SOLE IMPORTER and Manufactures a Ripe Roe 


ARTHUR O. FAULKNER, 203, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EstaBeisuep 186e. Beware of Copies of this Advi. ard Worthless Imiations. 


More THAN 100 YEARS REPuUTATIOV, WARRANTED TC GIVE SATISFACTION In wear, ? 


THE “ SHAMROCK eo [RSH "TABLE LINENS 


Unsurpassed for Excellence of Quality, 
Unsurpassed for Durability in Wear, 
Unsurpassed for Beauty of Designs. 


Obtained Hignest Awards, viz. :— 


MEDALS—Beifast. 1844 and 1870 London 1851. 1862. 
and (Gold) 1870: Paris (Gold) 1867. Dublin. 1865 and 
1972 Philadelphia, 1876 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
NVALID 


FURNITURE. 


Adjustable Couches & Beds, £3." 
Self- propelling Chairs 4 
Carrying Chairs. £2.28 + 
Rests 128. 6d.; Exercising 
Chanrs, £555 :Reclining Boards 
Pay 58, paca Commodes, £1 
fegR ests, 15s. Bed Tables 158 
Crutches, rcs 6d.: Commode 

® Chairs £2 108, Folding Couch 
Easy Chairs. £2 10s. ; Bed Baths, Aris. ; 


Chairs, a Bente Bells, Bas 


Portabl 


eC 
ATH CHAIRS, from £1 10s. 


[RON BATH CHAIRS 
& BE EIAGES 


HOT CLIMATES. 
INVALID CARRIAGES, 
PERAMBULATORS, 

HI 5S. 
ILLUSTRATED 


N PRICE LIST (68 Paces) 
POST FREE. 


tex Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 
ONLY ADDRESS TELEPHONE NO 388. 


JOHN CARTER, 6a, 


Also SHEETINGS Pittow Linens, FRoNTING and 
Bopy Linens. IrisH Pornt Lace and Campric 
Hawnpwercuiers, Diapers HuckaBack. and Fancy 
Towets. GLass and Tes Crotus Lawns, Hem- 
STITCHED Linen CamBric Fritiine &c. 


The above are made of the BEST IRISH and 
ear) Flax ; spun, Neen, ane bleschediin lreland 
he Pa es woven in our Table Linen are designed b 
IRISH ARTISTS, who have for many years excelled 
those of any cther country. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS. 


SEE that each cloth, &c., and each dozen of Nap- 
kins bears this Trade Mark T chet) (but in reduced 


size), without which none is gen 
Wholesale (only), JOHN S. BROWN and SONS. BELFAST and LONDON, Manufacturers of ALL 


KINDS of Linen Geeods. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved ty Thirty Years Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE AND 
The Only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION anv DISEASES or tHE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES of CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 


Physician to the Queen tn Treland, 
“T consider Dr. De Joncu's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure O11, not dikely | to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of ¢ great value. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of ** The Spas of Germany.” 


_ "Dr. DE JoNGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
coy conscauent on the admimstration of the Pale 

ils. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 


Professor of Psycholog. Afed., King’s College 
“Dr. DE JoNnsH’s Light- Brown Cod I Oil has 
the rare excéllence cf being well borne anc imilated 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oi 


Y +t 
ff orilin t OWLANDS’ Macassar Oil. IS UNEQUALLED 
\ ¥ he ’ 
Shs : OWLANDS' Macassar Oil. |[QGTEVENS'S for 
: PLATE CLEANING 
OF all Chemists, OWLANDS:' Macassar Oil. 
° : Its most surprising qualities 
Price 2s 6d. OWLANDS Macassar Oil. ILICON are the rani yea ease, and 
. ‘ si vER with . hich it t polishes 
a LY a iter is 
ye AHe CWLANDS’ Macassar Oil. PLATED ‘Was RE, at mm 
. Arts ‘ ant. lustre, an 
ff loviling ROWLANDS' Macassar Oil. PLATE does not vseratch the nest 
p surface: it is quite pure and 
) i ‘ adulterated 1 fi f 
A ’ IL ME RC UR i or otlierinl urlous 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR MER 
R Is the best Proserver of ne As contains we substance. 
1 or mineral ingredients, and can also = 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE, eh eae eolous toy far haired children. POWDER 
ons unde e 2 
and Wholesale Ly the AYO er nate ales oye onehicls Being ROSE BREE FOR 6 OR 13 
F induce serious STAMPS FROM 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG _ | composed of chetp ang rane ce erupligns of the eae 
COMPANY, LIMITED. sep Row lands Mpsassat Oil eine ali over ine S TEVEN Ss, 376, STRAND. 
et ee ee AND ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. « | 


FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON 


small), and 21s. 


ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 


| SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 


The value of DR DE Joncu’s Light Brown Cod 
i Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number or 
eases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine’ 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Discase, Dr. pe Joxgi's Oil possesses greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil 
with which Lam acquainted.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
& hys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat. 


“Lhave found Dr. pe Joneu's Oil very. userul Hy 
cases ot Chrome Cough, and especially in Laryngea. 


Sold onty in Capsuled Imperray Half-pints, 2s, 6d.- Pints, 4s 9d. Quarts, 9s , by ail Chemists and Drugsss 
SOLE CONSIGNFES— 
210, HIGH HOLBOR 


CAUTION —Xesist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferio 


Disease complicated with Consumption." 
StSe 


N, LONDON. 
y hinds. 


INVENTORIES. 
Post Freer. 


CARRIAGYS ° 


or “Plain or Pwill 
silk. Patent Hollow: , 
Rubbed Frames, beauti- 


follvearvedand mounted 
sticks, Is Post tree, 
as.od..0F 36 APS, 15,000 | 


t 


sold in tz month 
and testaaany 
Recovering, & 


© DARKER ” 


UMBRELLA Praag! a le : 
Registered. oe ee 

EN WWF 5 7 op LW LUE 

 glis R Frce tt 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.— 
J, ROBINSON and SONS. i72, Regent Strect, 
loadon, W., 
d reet the atten- 
tion of the publie 
totheir campleie 
outfits of Photo- 
graphic  Appa- 
ratus. 
= ‘The Beg nner’s 
Set, compressing 
Se: portableCamera 


r with double 
beak } Vt dark sthide, 
oe a 


- 


table Stand , Dry 
Plates. ana all 
Chemicals com- 
¢ wew™ plete in polished 


Lo case, for plates 
: 4a by 3hd2 2s. 


Rapid_Lens por- 
a 


lneger plates, 6h by 49, £3 58. 
_ Cualogues, on application. Tessens and all | 
i:utormation Tree. 


BoORwICcK’s BAKING POWDER 
FOR HOME-MADE BREAD and PASTRY. 
BORWICK'S BAKING POWDER 
FOR PLUM PUDDINGS and PLUM CAKE 
Borwicks BAKING POWDER 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
Borwick’s BAKING POWDER 
620,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
oegien: Lamb's Conduit Street, Holborn, L 


HE NOSE MACHINE used for a 
few times an hour daily, shapes the member to 
ios, 6d. ; sent by post for stamps. ALEX. 

ondon 


“ sale, 
i Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


“THE NORTH” 
LAWN TENNIS ; PeL_Es, 
LY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


Drawing } size | 


PATENT. 


CORK, 1883. 
Price 27s. 6d. per Pair. 


378 


ft.. with 1} in. canvas binding along 


Nels ga ft. by 
tap, 113. 6d, each. 


ea wees 
ECECTERNTA A: 
WIN 3 


may be left a 
kets flush with the 

1 : f it in, ground made by 
tion is practically invisible. The net rope 
passes at exact regulation height over_a graaved cap 
oO Top of each pole, and is tightened and secured | 
by our Patent Clutches, with which even a child | 
ein strain the net to the req Tension. A standard | 
is supplicd to indicate corr height of net at contre. | 
{he poles are elegantly finished in black and gold. { 

Can be had from Dealers in Lawn Tennis Goats. 

May behad direct from our Works, packed in case and 
curiase paid to any railway station in the United 
binntom for above quoted price if remittance be sent 
with order. ; 


On Show at Stand No. 2245, East 
: : Quadrant, : 
laternational Inventions Exhibition. 


DAVIDSON AND ii, 

: PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 

“GIROCCO” WORKS, 
BELFAST. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Acoust 8, 1885 


With .Pint Kettle, Saucepan, China Panican, Spirit 
Lamp, and Pan for Night Light. 


The Press says: ' The whole set complete is almost 
sufficient to render an infant or invalid independent ot 
the outside world, 


Sent packed Complete for tes, Free by Parcels Post 
tor Cash with order, 

cick ROOM APPLIANCES. 

Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles. 
Innal "Throat. Sprays. Bed_ Baths, Bed Pan- 
Tnvalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, Infants and Invalids 
Food Warmers, Grout’s Food Warmers, &c. Illus 
trated Catalogues post free. Any, of these goods 
reels Post or yan train, Carriage paid for 

ii 


AMES ALLEN and SON, 
aa and a3, MARYLEBONE LANE, 
LONDON, W, 


THE | 
PATENT 

“CHAMPION” 

BUTTON. 


Solitaires Pocket Book & 
Sleeve Links Purse Fasteners 
Cuff Studs Legging & 
Collar Studs Gaiter Clasp, &c. 


_The object of this invention is to facilitate, by 
simple means, the buttoning of stiff Linen or Paper 
Wristbands, Cuffs, Collars, and other articles of 
wearing apparel, and thereby increase their dura- 


bility. 

The “CHAMPION” BUTTON is 
double-locking. 

Is very simple and easy in its action, 

Is neat in appearance. 

Does not destroy the Button-holes. 

Fastens securely. 

And never breaks the finger-nails. 


It is an easy thing to pass an ordinary button half- 
way through the button-hole, but it 1s very difficult to 
half. The 


get Bny stiff material over the other 
“CHAMPION” BUTTON entirely obviates this 
difficulty. 


In this position 


D)--- 


Button through the hole, then turn the 


q: till it snaps 


To unbutton 


Loop over, thus, 


and becomes locked. 
return the Loop to its former position. 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND FANCY SHOPS, 
Wholesale Agent : 
ARTHUR FRANKS, 


10, Silver Street, Wood Street, 
London, E.C. 


"THE PATENT “CHAMPION ” 
BUTTONS 
ARE SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR GLOVES, 
which can be had wholesale only of 


MESSRS. DENT, ALLCROFT, 
and CO., 

97, Wood Street, London, E.C., 
TO WHOM THE SOLE RIGHT FORGLOVES 
HAS BEEN CONCEDED. 

RETAIL OF ALL HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 

DRAPERS, &c. 


GPONGES ! SPONGES ! 


WHY HAVE THEM FOUL, SOAPY, 
UNWHGLESOME COM Oke & DIRTY, 


YWORTH OF 


AT 
Rav DEL TEB 


CLEANSES A DOZEN PERFECTLY. 
Of all Chemists. 1s, 6d, Bottle. 
| “HE PROPRIETORS of EAU 
_ DEL TEB would draw attention to the fol- 
lowing Testimonials lately received :— . 
Mrs. Eviza Green, the Principalof a Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, writes:—" In the belief that 
it may be of service to others conducting establi:h- 
ments like this, I willingly bear testimony to the 
advantage we derive from using the Eau CEI Teb to 
clean our Sponges. I WAVE NEVER MET WITH 
ANYTHING BEFORE THAT DOES IT SO EFFECTUALLY 
OR CIiEAPLY AS THIS.’ 
_A GENTLEMAN, returning from his travels in the 
East, say ‘It cleaned and made things bearable 


that otherwise would have given us much inconve- 
venience.” 


Family BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram _ 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and. MILLINERS TRAVEL ‘to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY. EXTRA CHARGE, wit 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment ot 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and snost ail 
able description, Also materials by the dard, and 
aoe eee the same VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES as if Purchased at the Warehouse in 
“REGENT STREET.“ 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally law rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Posen or Country at Stated 
arges. 
PETER ROBINSON’S _ 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent Street London. 
HE BEST CRAPES 
THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 
Special qualities finished by the tnauutacturer, 1 
this desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON, 


Good qualities from 4s. 6d. to tas. 9d. per yard, 
Others. not finished Ly this precess, trom 1s. 60. 


to 4s. 6d. 3 
: PARCELS POST FREE. 
Made Up articles _ 
or Materials by the Yarl 
Forwarded Promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


(0U8! AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


B 


ROWN’'S PATENT 
“ DERMATHISTIC ” CORSET. 


Bones, Busxs, anpD_S1DE STEELS PROTECTED RY 
AEATHER, 


P 
MFoRT, and DURABILITY 
ever invented. Beware 
Every genuine pair is 

s Brown S PaTENT DERMA 
gTHistic.” 2... ck and all Colours, 3s. rd. to 158. 6d. 
From Drap.rs and Ladies’ Outfitters throughcut 
the Kingdom. 


PATTERNS POST _FREE ON APPLICATION 
EGERTON BURNETT’S PURE 
WOOL BLACK SERGES 
as supplied for e 4 
COURT. MOURNING AND 
GENERAL WEAR. | 
The Jet Black Dye, of special 
intensity, which is employed in the 
manulacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a beauty of appear 
ance, and secures a permanency Of 
colour, which command universal 
satistaction; while the quality of 
the material, both as to texture an 
finish is of equal excellence, Also 

vavy make for Gentlemen's an 


= p. is) wear, i: Senile 
EG ‘ON BURNETT, Woollen Ware’ 
EGERTO Somerset. No Agents 


Address + E 
house, Wellington, 


Light fer Din’ne cri 


st 
Drewirg I-ccms. 


The Fine 
| 


EEN VICTORIA ST. LONDON, BC. 
Works: Possit Park, GLasGow. 


108, ‘OU 
S PATENT CANLLI 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


PRICE 


LEAR THE KITCHEN. | LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 
LACK BEETLES, BLACK! GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 
BEETLES. | 


A LADY in possessionofa SECRET | 
for preparing a compound for the destructior, 
of these pests wil] send full directions anda smali 
Canister of the Compound per. Parcels Post for 2s 
Address, Madarne DE LA GADE, care of Mrs, 
Norman, 13, Campden Terrace. Guildford Road, 


Brighton, Sussex. 


: », 
Catalogues of all kinds of Tron and Wire Fencing 
Gates, Poultry Fencing, &c., free on application 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
| And 139 and rye. Cannon Street. eal: 


BAvLIss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 


New CataLocte To May ist, 13, Now | eany 


£ HE UN of the ERIOD” 
“THEG 


Trave Mark Reob 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 


BUCALYPTERA, 
FLUCALYPTERA. 


BUCALYPTERA. 


FUCALYPTERA. 
AN INFALLIBLE CURE FOR 
HEADACHE, SLEEPLESS- 
NESS, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
Mre KENDAL (St. James's Theatre), writes — 
“'T nnuu your lotion most refreshing and efficacious,” 
Opinion of the late SIR ERASMUS WILSON :— 
“ Undoubtedly both a very good and safe remedy.” 
Directions.—Moisten a linen rag with the Lotion, 


and apply to the part affected, keeping the rag wet. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


WHOLESALE OF 


BakcLay and SONS, 
93. FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 


105 ‘erele) ACCIDENTS, for which 

, TWO MILLIONS have been paid 
as COMPENSATION by the RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Corn- 
hill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. Apply 
to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Build- 
ings, Charing Cross, or at the Head Office, 64, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C.—WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ERTHON 
PORTABLE 
¥ AND 
- FOR 
5 TS. FISH- 
ING, SHOOTING, 
&c. SuowrRooms: 
so. HOLBORN. 
VIADUCT. EC. 
Price List, &c. free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


EAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 


the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, 
c. Have received_the greatest 
russels, and 

ome, also in the Queen, They are the workof very 
poor Irish women and girls who earnestly desire help. 
which they much need. Orders have been received 
from many ladies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad. and the work gave great satisfac- 
fae pias paces after Antigue, wil A made to 
order.—Send_ for Patterns to Madame CHARLES, 
Post Office, Rathdrum, County Wicklow. 


B 


Punto du Milano, 
praise from judges of Lace in London, 


TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 
LARGE BORE RIFLES for big 


game shooting, 4. 8 and ro bores, 22) Ww 36 
wuineas ; "360, ‘400, “450, “goo, und “377 Bore Esper: 
Rifles from 15 guineas. Rook. Rabbit, and Dect 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-cjecting: 17309), 342s 
"320, ‘300, and ‘azo bores, from 3 lo Togu 2 
ammerless, same bores, § to 12 guineis, 
GUNS, one barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bute. 
for shot or spherical ball: as M-L's, trom 6 guingte 
as B-L’s from fo to jo guineas. COLONIAL GUN 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra + 
choked or cylinders, from 18 to 30 guineas 
torming 2 battery of itself for the man a pat 
means ¢ "360 to’877 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot, tur 
paper or brass shells, Send six stamps for Catalogue 
of Guns, Rifles and’ Revolvers, the largest stock in 


Se CHING-wo.” the world, to 
“ CAHING-WO.”—Compare this Tea| G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 


with that sold at 2s., or evenas. 6d., by any BIRMINGHAM 9 Estatissnup '%4) 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London. serene 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
Londonand Brighton, 


“(CHING wo.” 
| “CHING wo.” 
“(CHING wo.” 


“ (OHING-WO.” 


Per 1s. 8d. pound. 
Teas and Coffees Retailed at Wholesale Prices by the 


MINCINGLANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
London and Brighton, 


Ss 


oe (CCHING-wo.” 
HING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


“Cc 
. and boxes carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom. i 


a CCHING-wo.” 
CHING. wo.” 
“s CHING-wo.” 


Postal Orders to be sent to the 


AYETTES. 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY G2 4 «4 .£35 5 0 
Dunster House, Mincing Lane, London. : 2 fe 58 2 tt 2 3 
38, Western Road and 12, Trafalgar Street, Brighton 3 é 3 2302 3 
4.05 . . aap © 

S HYGIENIC Papy LINEN 


x 


“COVENTRY 
CHAIR,” 


REGISTERED. 


Spécialité for Hor Climates, 
1 iF4s 
Late of Piceadille: 
FAR A mh 
(} i i i tt Be m rh u : Mf Hi 
ath AA AA ith 
and CO, 239, Oxfard Street, Landon, 
aYEL LOW 
the Bottles. That with the YEI.LOW stops instantly 
Toothache or Sensitiveness of the Teeth and Gums: 


Full particulars post tree. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 174, Sloaue Str 
ike 
uN 
1 GAUTION—To enard against fraudulent imita- 
There ave three kinds. distinguished br 
the most violent Toothache. That with the GREEN 
for, by using a few drops in a little water to rinse he 


Sloane Street, Belgravia 
nant 
' 
Tila il 
i Na , 
Maal + ail 
ite ll 
aT 
tions, see that each Label bears the name of © WILCOX 
GREEN, and RED SILK THREAD, atta 
is invaluable to persons who suffer, pericdically from 
mouth daily, they will not only never suffer again. 


- NCLUDING en secon : uller aga 
“METEOR,” “ROVER. and " SOCIABLE ” Bay See Berge ea ace sania eek white, Tha 


Green Thread, 4s,; Yellow Thread, 2s. 9d. : Red 
Thread, 3s.: Orange Tooth-Paste, for removing 
Cartar, ee éd.; Suez Tooth-Brushes, 1s. 6d. Free by 
Parcels Post and_all Chemists. 


TRICYCLES, 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STARLEY AND SUTTON. 


Meteor Works, West OrcHarD, COVENTRY. + 

PS—A "COVENTRY CHAIR’ can be sent on | Printed for the Proprietors. at_12, Milford Lane by 
tnal to any address, with a man to drive and explain! Epwarp JoserH Mansriecp and ublished by 
it, hy expenses being paid. Terms forwarded on | him at 140, Strand, both in the Bar: af St 
application. Clement Danes, Middlesex.— AUGUST 8, 1883. 


